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Tue scheme for the international excava- 
tion of the buried city of Herculaneum, to 
whose prosecution Prof. Waldstein has de- 
voted himself with such unflagging and un- 
selfish enthusiasm, appears to be entering on 
a new and more promising phase. As early 
as 1904 the Italian Government gave it all 
the countenance which governments can be 
expected to accord to such projects; and 
Prof. Waldstein’s personal advocacy in 
France, Germany, and the United States 
had evoked a most encouraging response, 
when the enterprise was checked for a while 
by a counter-agitation upon Italian soil, 
which made the Government hesitate. The 
matter has, however, since been referred to 
a Royal Commission (Commissione centrale 
delle Antichita e Belle Arti), which reported 
favourably, and the opposition seems to be 
now upon the wane. Having regard to the 
magnitude and the importance of the under- 
taking, it is greatly to be regretted that its 
inherent difficulties have been enhanced by 
the intrusion of influences as mischievous 
now as in the times of the historian of 
Rome: ‘factio respectusque rerum priua- 


tarum quae semper offecere ofticientque 


publicis consiliis’ (Livy, ii. 30). 


In redemption of the promise made in 
our last issue we give some further par- 
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ticulars of the transformation of this journal 
which will take effect 
Advisory Committee of the new Classical 
Review will include in addition to the 


next year. The 


names pubdlished in October those of Prof. 
R. M. Burrows, Mr. 8S. H. Butcner, M.P., 
and Miss E. Penrose. The first number will 
be published in February, and the second in 
March. As it will not be possible to produce 
a number of the Classical Quarterly by 
January, the first issue will be in April, 
and the 1907 volume will accordingly consist 
of three.numbers only. Subject to readjust- 
ments which future experience may show 
to be advisable, the spheres of the two 
periodicals will be approximately as follows. 
Original articles will as a rule be published 
in the Quarterly, and notices of books as a 
rule in the Review. Summaries of periodicals, 
classical and archaeological, will appear in 
the Quarterly, and the remaining matter in 


the Review. 


The triennial performance of a Greek play 
at Cambridge will take place on November 
30th and following days. The play selected 
is the Humenides of Aeschylus, and the 
arrangements as to music, scenery, and so 
forth will follow the lines of those of the 


performance of the same drama in 1885. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


A PECULIARITY OF CHORIC RESPONSION. 


(Continued from p. 346.) 


I have presented the facts from tragedy 
first, because they were the first to strike 
me and withthem I am most familiar. And 
indeed I feel that some apology and some 
explanation is needed before I pass to the 
facts from lyric poetry. That, although the 
tragic ‘rhyme’ has been a familiar thing 
to me since 1889, I did not, until quite 
recently, make investigations elsewhere ; 
that in fact this paper was written, in its 
first form, and despatched, before I had even 
seen Blass’ Bacchylides ; this, strange as it 
may seem to readers of the Class. Rev., will 
cease to seem strange if the writer is allowed 
to state that his occupation nowhere demands 
of him any acquaintance with Greek poetry, 
that his leisure has, in the first place and 
the second, other claims on it, and that he 
dwells at the other end of the world. As 
the opportunity of revising this paper luckily 
offered itself, [ determined, since any value 
it might have lay entirely in the collection 
of facts, to make that collection complete. 

And indeed, there is one question which 
one can by no means avoid. If it stands 
so with tragedy as I have stated it to 
stand, how stands it with Me zger’s ‘ recurrent 
words’ in Pinpar?! Are the »y really kpumrat 
kAatdes to the poet’s meaning, or are they 
merely unconscious iterations as Mr. A. B. 
Cook (Class. Rev. xvi 266) maintains ? 
Perhaps not altogether the first, but certainly 
not altogether the second. They come under 
our rubric Ia, and are imbedded in a mass of 
rhyme which can be arranged under nearly 
all the rest. I proceed to give the facts, 
premising only that I follow the same prin- 
ciples as with the tragedians, being perhaps 
a little more stringent in regard to the 
admission of slight instances, and almost 
entirely ignoring irregular correspondence. 
Olympia I (Schroeder) 1 dpurr-=30 yapus 
8; xpvods=41 ypvoe-; 2 -€ duarper- =13 
-eAiaa dpéex-; 11 é€oriav=98 éoriav; 14-15 
ayatlerat 6€ Kal povorkas é€v awrur= 90-91 
vov 8 ev aipakouptats ayXaaiot PLEMLKTAL, and 
for sense of 14-15 cf. 102-3; 15 -drunr 
= 33 -ovror = 44 -ndys; 17 dudi-=35 dvdpi = 

1 Mezger I know only at second-hand and I have 
deliberately refrained from searching him out: I 
take as definition of his ‘recurrent words’ that 
given by Prof. Bury Nemean Odes p. xx ‘a 
practice of the poet to repeat some particular word 
in the same verse and foot of different strophes or 
epodes.’ With the Bury-responsions, as one might 
call them, I have plainly nothing to do. 





93 audi=104 apde-; 8 xdpus = =65 zadu; 
21=39 wapéywv=50 -a xpedv; 29 -pévor= 
58 pevor-; 31 typav=48 -ripov; 36 dvria 
mpotépww=47 airixa pOovepdv; 42 = 100 
brarov ; 43 xpovet = 101 vopor; 49 payxai- = 
96 dxpai; 50=108 -aor; 51 dayov=69 80 
yapov ; 59 dradka-=70 -a rapa; 77 éxi=106 
éri-; 95=106 -erar; 98 pedirdecoav = 109 
yAvkurépav (kev!) IT 3 Auds: ’O-= 63 Bioror = 
70 Avds 6-; 4 dxpoOwa=84 edov évri=91 
"Axpayavtt ; moA¢uov=31 Oavdrov=44 zode- 
pov; 5 rerpaopias=52 dywvias; 7 eiwrvipwv 
=34 etOuyudv=47 eyxwpiwy = 94 evepyerar ; 
te matépwv = 47 re perewv ; 16=96 dikar; 17 
xpovos 6 mavtwv=57 Ore Oavovtwv=77 moors 
6 ravrwv (the trouble in 76-7 does not touch 
this though A omits 6) ; Oénev épywv = 97 Oeuev 
éxhwv; 19 yappat-=99 yxappar’; 20 madty- 
xorov dapacbev = 40 madraiparov rédcover; 
25 Bpopor = 92 vow; 26b TaddAds = 33b 
dAAor = 73b adrddAa; 30 "Ivot=50 “Todor; 
33 b for sense cf. 53 b; 42 éredve (Triclinius, 
mwépve vett., nbgete” Fou Schroeder) = 89 éeye ; 
45 Tipsprevos =! 52 TELPWPLEVOY 5 ; 60 ppdoas = 
100 dpaoat ; 72 -rvéouow = 85 -eroiow IIT 3 
Uy ov épbcaars = =18 gvvov dvOpuras; 4=34 
immwv ; 15 ’OdAvpriac= 30 "Opbwoia TV nil V 
4 = 20 zodw; -rpodov = 17 Aodov VI 1 izo- = 43 
v70 ; 2 klovas = 86 riopar; 3 wdgopev. . zpoc- 
=24 Baoopev .. mpos; 4 xp =74 ypnw’; Sev 
ica = 12 év dixar= te 'O)Avpariat ; 7 dowdats 
= 91 dowdy ; 9 dperai = 72 dperds ; 10 xoiAas = 
31 KoArots ; 16 -acor= 79 -atow ; 17 pavrw = 38 
pavrevo-; 21 pedripboyyor 8 éritpéyovre Moioat 
=105 évav 8 tyvov wel eireprés avOos ; 
Moicar= 42 Motpas; 22 obévos=71 yev0s 5 
23 trayos = 44 daos ; 23-4 find an echo in 133 
25 é€ dd\Aav= 74 e€& addAwv; 28 Etpora = 
19 Riddva ; 33 dopev=47 -Ooper- ; 34 oixetv= 
48 oixwr ; 3D yAvKei- = 91 yAvis ; 36 -oto 
=57 -o10; 39 -dxpoxov=60 -orpodov; 43 
épatas (which has been questioned, see 
Schroeder)=85 éparew-; 52 dxotoa = 66 
axovew ; DD xat mapmopdvpors axtior BeBpey- 
pevos aBpov = 76 aidota rorurtraént xadpis edxAca 
popdav ; 68 OaAos=96 kparos; 70 bér6ar= 
98 défar-; 77=98 ‘Aynoia; 83 -Gédovra= 
104 éovra; 84 éua=105 eudv; 86 mA€eKwv 
= 93 -érwv VIL 1 diddav ds =20 eeAjow; 2 
-Oov dpméd-= 21 - vov adyyéAA-; 4 oixobev = 23 
matpobev ; 5 év §&-=43 ev 8; 6 dpddpovos = 63 
Kat etdpova ; 8 dpevos=40 yxpeos; 10 vx 
reco-=86 vixavl? €&; 12 rapdovourr = 44 68 
GvOpwrourr ; 14 “Podov = 33 vopov=71 réxev= 
90 édév; 15=91 eci6v-; 17 warépa=36 
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mateépos; 18 ’Aowas=94 Gadrias; 20 TdAa- 
modeuov = 77 TAatroA€uar ; 21 Adyov = 27 vdbov 
=46 ddov; 28 Oevov=47 dpevav=60 Oeov = 
79 Bein ; 30 yOovds=87 Adyov; 34 &ba=72 
éxrta: 72 mporépwv=91 zarépwy and ef. gen- 
eral sense; 74 éyov=93 eye VITT 5=34 
-pevov; 10 orepava-=76 orédavos; défar= 
32 (orépavov) redéar; 13 dyabav=57 épéw; 
20 kparéww=64 débrAwv; 30 = -opevay = 52 
-dpevos ; 33 -pevov=70 pévos=77 pépos; 34 
rok¢uuv=78 -opevwv; 42=86 audi; 46 
rerpatas (reptaros Ahrens Schroeder) = 68 
rerpacw ; 63 épy-=85 épy’ TX 4 -poorw = 32 
rogwt; 5 -Bolwv=71 podwv; 9 wore= 37 76 
ye; Avdds=93 xvxrdov; 13=31 dpi; 16 
-aiaw (contra codd.)=72 -aow; 17 répa= 
35 Adyor=45 yovoy; 33 PoiBos=89 ofov; 
’Addas = 99 -adia; 34 copal’=90 -ydva ; 37 
érei=47 yep’; 42 dora=88 Apya; 44 
dopov = 72 povos=90 pevev; T0=88 ais; 88 
-oxebe =98 hépe X 2 raid-=65 wats ; ppevos ; 
=8 ypéos; 4 xepi=94 yxdpw; 7 xpdvos= 64 
rovov ; 10 xaraxAvooe: = 94 dvaracce ; peov = 
46 médov = 52 oyedov = 67 téA0s = 73 -epor; 11 
Aoyov =53 povos; 12 xdpw=69 -acw ; 16 &v 
‘Odvpmiads=58 oiv ‘Odvpmads ; vixdv = 100 
aAxat ; 19 HarpoxXos = 40 amropov ; 20 x Ti = 
104 wore; 21 weAdpiuv=42 drAwovos= 63 
aywviov ; Sppaga = 42 dvracas ; 23 ravtwv = 
44 racav=71 Ppdcrwp ; daos=92 orabpov ; 
29 dékov8’ =71 axovr-; 30=93 -evoats ; 
KXewvav = 66 eXatvov ; dapace=87 pada dé; 
31 wore = 46 70 b€ ; 39 vetkos = 102 Ketvov ; 42 
Oavarov = 63 bépevos = 84 kadAapov = 105 rorpov 
a- (xotpov ‘ Bekkero teste unus e Thomm, 2’ 
Schroeder: @avarov cett.); 43 €&jcas=91 
Fépfaus ; otpatov=49 rayov ; 45 -Geov addcos 
=87 vedratos ; 50 -bééyéaro = 86 e& ado- ; 51 
teAerau=66 Teyéay ; 52 pev dp-=73 péyar ; 
dpa = 67 -depe= 94 dva-; 63 -eAdv = 84 -déwr ; 
66 kev. . kvdatvwy = 87 tkovt- . . Geppaiver ; 
75 daos = 90 -raros; 76 réwevos = 97 -ropevos; 
85 davev=91 arep X13 vehedA-=9 eOed-; 5 
apy-= 11 ‘Apy- XII 3 tiv yap & rovrwr 
KuBepvovrat Goat=9 tov d€ pedAAOvTwY TeTv- 
drwvrat dpadad and note the exact corre- 
spondence of word-size, é€v wovtrw cohering 
XIII 1 -oAvprio-= 101 ’OdAvpriac; 3 Eévor- = 
26 yevor-; b€ Oepa-=34 Neéewea=95 Beénea ; 
8€ Geparovta = 26 ypovov amavta ; 5 -Kovpov = 
28 ovpov = 97 -xovpos ; 6 -vopia=98 Nepea ; 
7 Eipywva=53 Mydecav=61 Tepavas ; 9 e6e- 
=47 ére-= 93 eve; 11 ré por= 95 yepow ; 16 
€Barov = 62 péyapov; 18 wobev eSéehavev = 64 
mobéwy érabev; 23b aixuai-=92b dpyai- ; 
24 eipv=93 eiOiv ; 25=33 -eoow ; 26 ypovov 
= 34 Néwe-=49 Fidi-=72 dva=95 Bere ; 27 
véenwy = 96 Exav ; 28 obpov = 74 ebpev ; 29 began 


te=75 dciéev te; 30 Spdmov av-=53 Gemevayr ; 
dpopov=61 odere-=84 Ede; 31 Ovatos= 62 
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kAGpov ; 37 IIvOot . . re “For = 98 "IoGpot . . ré 
por; 39=85 dudi; 52 Oedov=75 Oeds; 53 
a p ; . 2 
matpos= 76 -ato; Oepevav yapov=61 oderé- 
pov matpos ; avTax= 76 airad ; 57 -drepa= 103 
-opeva; 59 “Edev-.. rapmav=82 Oéuer. 
-dviu ; 68 aye = 114 ava (imper.) ; 73 répas= 
104 ye pay ; 79 -€oGarc=102 -€xGar ; 80 drav 
=103 rér’ dv XIV nil Pythia 11 -r0dAwv- 
=81 modAdv; 2 dpya=8 xvocowv = 68 
-Oparwv; 4 -Botas=44 Badeiv; 5 Kai Tov 
aixuatdv=11 éyxéwy dxpdv; Kepavvdv=71 
Kpoviwv ; 7 xeAaw-=27 pedap-; “For vepédav 
=87 rot épera ; 8 Karéxevas = 22 rpoxéovtt ; 
10 -djevos = 24 -opéva = 70 -opevos ; 14 rovrov 
=74 rovror; 14 Ileepidwy diovra=94 Kai 
Aoylots Kai dowdots ; 15 ds 7’ ev aivae Taprapwr 
Ketrat, OeGv rodeutos=95 tov O€ Tavpwr xad- 
Kéwt KavTnpa vynAéa voov; 19 b -avia= 39 b 
-ardiav; 20 Airva=60 Alrvas ; 20 b yudvos = 
60b gidwov; 22 -xéovrr_=62 OeAovre; 23 ev 
opdv- =89 év dpy-; 24 Babeiav péper= 64 -es 
aici pevev=90 -av aici xrdvew; wAdKa=44 
mwadd-; maraywo=50 éeférwv=90 damrdvais ; 
25 xetvo=31 xAewds ; 26 dewora- = 32 yettova . 
30 -vypiav = 70 -vxiav ; 35 Adyos = 95 voov ; 38 
Kat cov evpuvors Oariats dvupactav=98 pad- 
Gaxav ratdwv ddporor déxovrat ; 40 b -avdpov = 
SOb dvdpov; 41 -perais=87 -pera; 43 
aivnoa . . eAvropot= 83 aiavys. . éAridas ; 44 
Badetv = 64 pévew = 90 wrvev; 45 dpev- 
cacl’= 65 ’Apixras; 50 dikav=90 Aiav; 
52 reipdpevov=66 yetroves dv; 57  xpdvov 
év = 77 épéw; 63 Kat pav “Hpaxdredav 
=83 aiavis tayeius; 64 refpoiow ev=84 
écdoiow éx’ ; 65 -reis = 91 -ter ; 68 Adyov avO- 
82 Kopos dpB-; 73 ola... -wv dpya.=93 
olov . . -wv dvopov ; 76 Sadapiv- . . xapw = 96 
Padrapw.. daris IL 2 Sdayporiac=26 pawo- 
pevois; 4 péAos=12 obevos ; 5 -€pwv = 37 
-erwv = 85 -éwv ; 6 oredavors = 14 dperas = 62 
dperar; 7 €0s=63 ved-; 8 dyavatc-=40 
wadapar; 9 yepi=57T gperi; 10 -wnos.. 
Koopov = 26 -av Bu- . . oABov ; drav = 34 dpar ; 
12 Geov = 60 -repov ; 13 éré-= 37 peB€-; avnp 
=29=37; 14 edayéa= 62 eiavOéa ; 15 Keda- 
déovr’ =63 Kedadéwv ; 19 Kapa-=67 Kara; 23 
-opevov = 71 -dpevos ; 25 -€cor.= 33 -eoow = 49 
-ecot; 27 Hpas 67’ épaccaro = 35 ebvai 5 rapa- 
tpomot ; 29 raya = 37 yAvkd ; tabwv = 77 ddw- ; 
30 éye=78 para=86 vopov ; dyrdaxtat=54 
-paxaviat; 32 -rurtos = 80 -riards; 33 Gaddpots 
=81 dyabois ; 34 Aws=50 beds; 37 53 61 
compare sense; 38 ¢idos=54 cldov; 40 
raddpoar=64 qot¢uwv; 41b zeodv=89 b 
édw-; 47 dpdorépos=71 avropevos ; 48 -otor 
to- = 72 -ov oios (Tricl.) ; 49 drav=57 adda ; 
dmav ér-=81 -ata 8 éx-; 51 Bporév=75 
Bporav (Bergk cum libris) Bporaé: (Heindorf 
Schroeder); 52 érépow-=60 érepov; 57 
-evbépar ppev-=73 ed wémpayey ; 63 Opdoos ; 
co2 
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87 orparos; 70 aOpy-=94 apy-; 72 wapa= 
96 dya- ; 74 xaprov=82 daordv ; 76 =84 iro- 
IIT 1 -t8av = 31 -i8a ; 2 -ewv = 48 -Ewv ; edéacGar 
=25 eivacbn ; 3 Lwewv Tov droxopevov = 56 
dvép’ éx Oavarov Kopioa ; 4 -avida=11 ’Aide ; 
, , pea ay: pts 
yovov=11 dopov=27 oxordv=103 yoov; -a 
Kpovov = 57 Kpoviwy ; Baooaior = 34 kpnpvot- 
ow ; -trepov=34 tepos=80 -répwv; 5 dvdpov 
=12 maidwv=58 aifwv; ditov=12 Avs; 
, - £ A) ‘¢ > = “- 
moré=74; 6 yuiap-=52 yvios; 7 ddxtipa 
; 53 2 Ee ie, ot ee 
vovowy =93 eotacev opbors ; tov pev=4i/ 
tovs pev=84 tiv d€=100 rod d€; PrAcyva 
=24 peyddav ; 9-10 cf. 101 for sense and 
recurrence of rogos; 10 rofo.ow iz’ ’Apréue- 
dos = 26 A€xtpoow ax’ “Apxadias ; 11 yodAos = 
103 dd0v; 13 gdpevar . . kpvBdav=29 vow. . 
kAéerre; matpos=98 watyp; 14 cf. sense of 
99; 15 xaOapov=61 -Oavarov ; 17 zapdovev 
p f 
. . -atwy = 86 avOpwrwr . . aidv; 24 -av 
afFarav=100 déavara ; 26 ’Apxadias=72 -as 
xapitas ; 27 apa=34 mapa; -ave roooats = DO 
-ave Avaas ; 30 Bpotds=60 odds; 37 o7ép- 
patos. .-iatwrev = 93 happaka. . eotacev; 41 
WuyxGt = 64 Ovpdr; yevos . . dA€ooar= 110 Geds 
5p <i ef : por 
. opégar; 45 Kai pa vey . . Kevravpwr= 68 xai 
Kev ev... -av tapvov (‘téuvwv libri, tépvwv 
Mommeen ; prll IT°* Schroeder); 47 podAov 
= 100 povor ; avrodit- = 93 audore-; 48 rod 
=101 wodcuu; xadrdkdr=94 xpvoéus = 101 
rg , ; AeA . SOS 
Tokos ; wEAN TeTpwpevor = 101 dro Wyxav Auto ; 
52 -arrwv = 105 avdpdv ; 58 evéeoxiyup- = 74 erev 
Kipp- ; 60 aicas = 76 -aoas; 66 -aoyetv = 89 ot 
SRE TY ee Ae eee: ee 
oxew ; 68=91 -oviay ; 72 ydpitas = 95 b€ xapw ; 
75 dorépos ovpaviov = 105 tyurerav avepwv ; 80 
> fr >» i 6 »” > os et . 
épOav éeriotat = 96 eotacayv dpbav ; 52 ra pev dv 
=105 dvéuwv ; 88 Bporav=111 zpoow IV | 
avopt didwt= 239 avdpa didras; 2 etixmrov= 
117) Aevkimrwv; -Kect(Akar=71 TeAtav=94 
TleAtas ; -ctAau= 33 -cida = 56 -i6a = 163 -dlae 
Ee 6 te ak a, 
= si toav; 9% -etAomevov = + ELYOJLEVOUS 5 
-opevov= 141 -apévous; 4 -€wv=150 -éwv = 
165 éxwv ; ainr- (Mosch.)=8 aiypar-; -yrav 
=119 -joxwv ; 6 xpjoey = 60 ypnopos = 190 
pavtis=198 hOeypa; AiBias= 259 ; iepav 
190 iepots ; 7 Aurdv = 130 dpazwv ; et- = 30 76 ; 
8 -devre= 85 -ovros = 284 -ovra = 292 -avros ; 
12 Hpbéore-= 211 jypbéwy ; "laoovos = 119 
"Iacova ; 13 zaitdes=59 vie; Oeav=51; 14= 
290 yas; 17 -wwv=86 yivw-; 19 peyadav 
moAtwy = 134 IWedia péyapov ; 20 -€r6ar = 273 
éooat; 21 GeGt = 274 Oeds; (d1)ddvTt = 67 Sado ; 
23 dégar’ = 161 d€ppa=253 &Oa; Kpoviwy = 
115 Kpovidar ; 26 dpep- = 256 apap ; 29 drcov 
8 éréww=52 -vehewv rediov; éréwv = 60 
KeAddur= 213 Bedréwv ; 30=130 -recow ; 31 
-otov = 131 -wrov=269 -dpov ; 34 dpov’pas = 
149 azovpas (‘arovpas tacite Boeckh, quem 
omnes secuti sunt praeter Bergkium ; prll 
IT **’ Schroeder) ; 35 dekirepau = 96 SeErrepar ; 
paor-=219 ; pacrevo-=73 pavrevp-; 36 ‘Fw 
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(Hermann)=197 ‘Fo; -atow=281 -aoiv; 
Bopdv = 59 Adyar = 258 ypover ; 37 yxeupi = 129 
feiu-; d€€aro= 244 e(xeTo ; -oviav=98 
modtas; 38 atrav=168 tavrav; xata- = 283 
kaxav 3; ek=593 ev=122 é&-=130 &=268 & 
=291 &; 40 -opevav=63 -ouevov=132 
-€uevos= 293 -opevav; -tpvvoyv Oaya=178 
-tputov movov; 41 Gepardvt-=271  yépa 
(Mosch.) zpoo-; 43 yxOdviov=112 dvodepor ; 
47 -yewopevwv (érvywopevwy Schroeder) = 93 
-pe.Bopevor=185 Devropevoy ; -opevwv = 262 
-opevots ; 48 xeivav = 125 keivov; etpetav = 140 
tpaxetav; 49 e€=72 e€=126 x= 264 e&; 
Muxavav (see Schroeder)=279 Kupava; 50 
-pnoec= 142 Kpnbet ; -axdv = 150 -aivwv ; 52 
=259 vaoov ; -awepéwv=98 -avyevewy ; -€wv 
=121 190; rediwv = 259 wediov ; 53 -rorav = 
199 -rvoav; 55=78 ypdvur; 57 Hpa (see 
Schroeder) = 210 7 Ba-; -pa Mydeias = 218 ; 
Mydctas=126 Meooavas=172 ’AAkpavas; 
eréwyv = 210 dvéuwv=218 roxéwv; oriyes= 
210; 58 wucwav=73 wucwar; 60 dpbwo-= 
267 dpOais; KeAddw=121 yAehapwr = 290 
xreavwv ; 61 rerpwpevov= 84 reipwpevos ; 62 
Kupava = 261 Kupavas ; 63 ris=86 tis; 64 
H para. . pera=271 ypy pada. - xépa 
(Mosch.); 65 pépos “ApxeciAas=157 pepos 
dAukias; 66 xKidos.. éropev=112 kados.. 
dvodepov ; 71 Kivduvos = 186 -xivduvov ; 73 = 96 
Ovpor; 74 parépos = 166 xaptepds ; 75 mavras 
= 98 avOpur- ; 77 -wAxov (’IaoAKov Schroeder) 
= 85 dydov; 79 aixpatow = 148 (4)xovrecow 
didvpato- = 117 de ddoprous = 209 didvpar (‘3iSvp01 
Be Ambrr; P u 9, 1 172, 1v 79, I vin 17 
in gen fem consentiunt libri’ Schroeder) ; 
dporépa (‘He utraque paraphr [coniecerat 
Hecker Phil V 439], dudorepov vulgo [non 
in scholl]’ Schroeder ) = 102 avtpobe yap ; 
€xev = 286 Eyer; 80=118 emrywpros ; Gayrotor 
yutous = 264 * Fou Ganrov eloos ; 81 oreyeTo = 
165 réAecov ; Ppico- = 242 Ppié- ; 83 -aidvocov 
198 drives; 84 éeordby=99 efavy-; 87 
’Arro-= 225 amo; ’A7oAAwv = 294 “AzodAXor- ; 
91 épvipevov = 114 183 Toppupeots ; 94 dva 
-171 réya= 186 rapa ; 98 Eupev = 259 &Oer: 
99 YWeideow=199 cdpaow=268  reiyeow; 
101 Adyos=116 Adywv; 104 eikoor= 142 
eidote; 105 ovr’ éxos extpamweAov = 128 
pedsxiore Adyous ; Keivoww- = 243 Keivoy = 281 
xeivos ; 106- opéevav = 198 -vpevar = 267 -opeva ; 
117 iore=263 yrOhe; matrepwv=148 zpo- 
yovey ; 118 dAAwv = 187 adAows; 121 yAedapor 
=244 yeviwv; 123 yovov=145 spo; 126 
TAXEws = 164 rdyos étp-; 127 poipa= 196 
poipav; 128=189 ’Iacwy and sense; 131 
awrov = 269 -a yapor ; 136 -dowy = 297 aorav ; 
138=299 eéréwy; 140 éprov- = 240 -exrov; 
141 dpyds=279 dpOas; Aorrdv=256; 147 
Eiheow = 162 Bedewy ; 148=278 tay; ppdra 
=194 Zijva; 149 dyéAas = 264 peyadas ; 154 
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évvas = 192 -KUpas 5 155 xaxov=178 xzovov= 
270 gaos; 159 yap édv=205 dyédAa; 160 
-ovras = 183 -ovras; 163=186 éx/; 168 -alvn- 
cavres = 222 -aivnoav te; 171 Kpovida-= 194 
-pavidav ; 173 “Evvo-=280 -evvo-; -Oévtes = 
257; dAxav=288 -ayxar; 174 KkdrAéos=281 
veos ; 175 éoAov = 236 Kevtpov ; 177 euode = 
284 apabe ; 184 yAuvKiv = 207 Babiv ; rodov = 
276 Oéuev; 191 Mowos=268 poxOov ; 192 
kpepacav = 246 réeXecav; 194 wkuropovs = 209 
kparvorepat ; 195 dvépovs = 210 dvepwv ; 195 
éxadve = 233 éode (Boeckh) ; 197 atovov = 266 
Aotobiov ; 198 -es orepowas=236 eSerovac’ 
(Hermann, -yo’ libri Schroeder) = 259 -as 
Emopev ; ; amo-=290 azo; 201 évirrwy = 247 
cuvarre ; 203 oropa maperepeavce = =226 y6or’ 
dpasBopeves ; : ~Opevot = =272 -orépos; 210 
abvrats = 218 adrav ; 213 6€vtarwv or dkutatwv 
= 244 AaBporaray ; ; 214 rerpaxvapov = 245 
mevTnKovTep; -apov=268 -avov; 215=269 
-aiva ; 224 ddapavrwov=247 Kar’ dpagirov ; 
234 dvaykat Or davayKas= 288 dvdyKa ; 235 
erecw = 258 yOeor; 236 -rovac’ (Hermann 
-yo’ libri Schroeder) ézitaxt- = 290 -3d yas azo 
codias ére- = 294 oixov . 
-rogias épe-; 251 =274 -eoor; 255 oABov= 
263 ofovs ; 263 -exer= 278 hepew = 286 exe : 
270 Hatav=293 votcov ; 280=288 -orarov 
V 2 xaSapat=106 daravav; 3 -dvros=14 
OABos ; avayyt=65 COeAn.; 4=77 wodrs- ; 
109 dAckéas 


re kt-; 248 otpov.. 





éréerav = 108 epew ; 9 Apaeoihe = 
(cf.1V 65 = 157); Tb azo = 
= 52 wediov ; 11 paxawpay éotiav = 53 ratpwiav 
(Mosch.) woAw ; 15-16 ro pev ore Baorreis 
eooi peyahiy = 97-98 
peyadav ; 19 -pevov = 81 -pévav; ppevi = 
= 5270n; Adv = 103 véwr; 27 “Ex- = 
29 -ovtrwv = 60 -oAAwv ; 31 -raAtas = 62 rapiac ; 
yepas = 124 (irreg. ) > Se aperev 
(uvapetov Or pvapyiov) = 69 pavretov (or 
pavtyov)=S80 Kapvete (for variants see 
Schroeder) = 
matpav: 65 ois av=76 potpa; 66 -oAenov = 


= 38b varos: 10 “ME pLov 


Bacir€es iepot evi, 
102; 21 


DS repl; 


1) pvapeta 


100a pavOctoav ; 53 ratpw-= 84 
108 -duevov ; 72700 éu-=103 tov ev and 
sense VI 3 épiBpopov=30 -apiuBporov ; 6-9 
sense cf. 15-18; 17 vikav=26 tipas; 18 
-alais = 27 -eipew ; 29 vonu-=47 vow ; 32 ixzos 
- 50 trme- (reading doubtful, see Schroeder) ; 
37 éros=46 -€vos; 42 mpdos=51 zpoo- VII 
nil VITI 1 “‘Hovyéa=68 dppoviay (cf. Aesch. 
Pr. 569=579); 2 peywrtoroA= 22 dixatd- 
29 -ayxodos = 42 
3 Kat ToA€uwv 


tokus; -d70- = 9 KoTov = 
6d0v=49 -dvos=69 -ov da-; 
=10 dvopevéewy = 43 papvapévwn; 4 éxouwa 
= 24 Giyotca ; 7 otv atpexet = 54 oiv aBraBei ; 
8 rw 8 = 28 ra & = 48 6 6- = 61 rd & 
=8866-; 12 padev=45 cadés ; 14 hépor= 87 
-pevor; 17 =37 obd€ ; Teyavtwv = 57 -or BadrAw 
(BoAAW=77 BardAwv)=97  -rw avopav (so 
Heyne for dvépav éxeorw : the rhyme cuts the 
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ground from beneath Bergk’s proposed recon- 
struction) ; 18 vow = 98 oodhon 5 ; 24 exer= 91 
EXwv 5 25 -av an’ apxas = 65 -agas oixot; 28 
-rperer=68 Brerev; 31 Avpar=44 dua; 32 
ev roai = 92 év& dAé- ; 40 = 60 -aro ; 56 yaipww 
= 76 daipwv ; 67 vow = 74 -ppovwv ; 76 sense cf. 
96; 87 dcdaypevor=94 cececpevov IX 1 
dw =51 épew=109 Exrer0; 2 -ccow=77 
-otot; 3 -Kpatn=86 kpaty-=111 zarnp ; 6f. 
cf. 56 f. for sense and repetition of ypvce- ; 
6 dippwr=81 didpy- ; -wyjAov=64 pydwv; 8 
GadXowwav = 108 Ganrov ; 14 jpws = 64 pidwy ; 
16 A€xer = 108 éreé; 34 épéov = 51 épew ; 36 
-eveyxelv = 93 eévetkat; 38 édv=88 -ea=105 
éBav ; 40 bpaos = = 115 roddv; 41 (adeias ruxetv 76 
mp@tov) evvas = 66 A ig ydpou Kpaivewy Te)- 
Aevrav ; 44 Fava = 119 aza- ; 46 dva- = 96 xada ; 
54 adyetpars=104 eyetpar; 56 dapac-= 89 
kwpao-; -acw=64 -aor; 70 aud- . . -€bAors 
= 120 aud-. . rérXous ; 81 -wvos = 114 -dvos ; 
83 Kaduetwv = 108 Kai ge(vwv; 106 -Koporv = 
114 Xopov X 1 -aipowv = 55 -alwv ; 2 pdkatpa = 
-porepais €€ =20 dOovepats 
ex; 4 mapa=10 yAvKd 28 Bporov (Schmid, 
Bporeov)=46 paxa-; 12 -yevées=42 yeve=48 
6dava- = 60 érée-; 13 &v rode =49 -&v wore; 15 
Babv-=51 rayv ; 19=61 trav 8; 20 AaxovTes 
=26 car aicav=62 tvyov Kev; Oedv=38 
-Gévov ; 21 ém-=57 err; 30 adyova=66 adywv 
edhapiats = 03 eyKkwpiov ; 42 lepae 
yeved = 48 ALOwov Oavarov = 60 ér€pois ErEpwv 
= 66 pirewv piréovr’ ; 44 Opacetar = 56 
yAvuxetav ; 48 dépwv=60 epws=66 ayuv ; 5] 
xOavi = 69 bre; 60 text doubtful, if dpévas be 
kept it will rhyme with 66 -¢pdvws XI 2b 
Nypnidwv = 7 b  jpwidov; 4 xpucewy = 20 
XaAKa ; 10 axpar=21 axrav=42 avdAvAa; 11 
extarvAowrt OnBats = 27 dAXoTpiatcr yAwooats ; 
15=63 -pacor; 16 vexov =32 tkov ; 20 rode 
52 wrédAw; 35 véa cehbacta=51 é&v adAtkiac ; 
39 idv=55 éEXdv ; 39D advepos=55 b -ouevos ; 
50 b -aipav =D) b atvav XII 8 -ava=24 
-ovuow ; 11 pépos=19 pedos: 17 Aavaas.. 


2G ’ > ~ 
~O KaT atloaVv, 


y 25 
a-: oy) 


xpvood §=gap-=25 diavio-.. xadxod Bape 
Nemea I 3 ’Aptrépidos = 21 dipusduon > 4 obev 
=22 Oépa=29 céo=47 pede; 5 Ofuer=59 


Geoav ; 6 péyav=31 peya-; 7 Nepe- . . -pdpors 
=25 éré-.. d80is; 11 peyadwv=47 pedrewy ; 
16 b woA€uov = 52 b Kodcod ; 17 éX\avav = 35 és 
aiyAav ; 19 éorav=55 esta; 22 -Sardv=47 
-atwv; 24 dépew=31 eyev=49 A€xer; 25 
dvri-.. érépwv .. -avGari=68 drti-. . BeAéwv 
. -erbar; 32 xowal=61 zotas ; 35 Oanrav = 
71 -av “HBav; 54 xpadia=72 Kpovida II 
2 -o80i=22 dn: 4 xata-=9 Oapa (per) 
=19 wapa (uev); 9 vexdv=14 adAxa; 1] 
TleAccdSwv=16 zadraidarov IIT 5 -opevoe 
=13 apdrepor=76 rdde ror; 7 padwor’ = 15 
’"Apiot-; (d)odav=21 Motcav; 8 oredavwv 
37 TeAapov; 11 xetvow = 53 Xeipwv 
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(Xipwv Schroeder, as everywhere, but see Dr. 
Headlam here, 1905, p. 148); 12 rovov = 46 
govov ; 15 -xdrcibas=49 -rer’ dv=70 reipas ; 
17 3¢ tayav = 38 per’ adkav ; 20 mporépw 
(esas, zpoow ‘schol N 1x 109’ Schroeder) 
2 driow; 24 revayéwv=66 xedadéwv ; 24 
pods = 67 Bod; 28 yéve te Moi-=57 yovov 
ré ‘For; 30 dvdpi = 72 dvdpa-; 31 AdaPes 
(-xes Bergk) = 65 ¢Barev; 32 dpetais= 
74 dperas; 39 wore... axpav = 81 -d6e.. 
dypav ; poBos dvdpoddpas . . dpevav = 60 
GAadkav Avkiwv .. Ppvyov ; 53 ézos éxo = 
66 émi vewy ; 54 éxer-=75 -érer; 58 avgwv = = 
79 avAdv IV 3 Mowév=11 tpvov; -dpevar = 
67-dpevor = 75 -euevos ; 4 ovd€ = 20 odver’ = 28 
ov TE-; vowp =20 -¥w-; -axa=20 mapa =52 
xata-=66 -evés=92 -ara; tevya=84; 5 
evrAoyia=45 dpyoviar; -opos=29 eLev=53 
aopov = 61 ~pepev = =69 -rpere; 6 pypa=86 
yAdooay = 94 pypa-; 8 yAdooa=40 yropar ; 
9=81 Oéuev; Kpovida=25 Tpoiay (Tpwiav 
codd.) ; 13 f. sense cf. 85 f.; 15 @aya xe = 95 
pakant (Schmid for padOaxa); 17 orepavov 
= 25 TeAapov (= 49 "AxiAevs) = =41 dperav =73 
aéOdwv ; 19 ’"AGavav=83 drdoas; 21 déxovr 
= 85 "Axéporr- ; 22 Aiyivas=46 Olvdvar; 25 
kpatatos = 89 yepatds ; 27 moAeuect-= 51 -r70- 
Aepos; 29 -BeBadtas=77 oredavuw za-; 31 
Aoyov 6=79 mpdmodov = 95 padaxa (see on 15 
= 95) ; 34 -opevar= 58 -apevos; 36 éura.. 
exer = 76 &a . . éxovt-; 34 Brerwv =55 
“Tpamay 5 52 eLoxor= 92 efoxu- ; 54 modi = 70 
moti; D9 Oavatov = 75 -Oeuevos ; 66 pay = 74 
éBav V 6 répewav=30 éxeipa; 7 Nypyidwv 
25 cepvav @érw; 8 -papev=44 -papey; 10 
“EAAaviov= 22 & ToAtw; 33 dra-=51 ava; 
39 Opaoet=45 -parers VI 2 -neva=9 -pevat ; 
5 voov=12 Newée-=34 evex-=56 dé€yer-; 10 
mediwy =32 -epidiov; 13=57 pebérwv; 15 
-veow =37 -veor; 19=41 -pevos; 20 Aabav= 
64 dApas; 40=62 -idav VII 2 cbeve-=73 
abévos ; yevéreipa=23 mapdyoua;4 reav=é 
tav Boeckh, érav Bergk, éav or édv codd. 
75 €2; “HBav=12 ddrxat = 96 drAxdv; 6 
eipya=14 Epyos=77 cipew; Erepov Erepa= 
(35 NeowoAenos €- Christ, NeorroAeuos codd. 
Schroeder) = 48 rpia Feérea di- = 56 -cav dvedo- 
pevov=98 -cbevéea Biorov; aw=14; 8 
evdogos = 100 eidacpov’ ; 10 -axidav padrda=31 
*Aiéa wéce; -repov=86 Eeivov; dudérev = 
73 eumeceiv ; -€rew = 28 52 €ya ; 13 éyovre= 
47 éovra ; 17 -aiov=101 -evov ; 20 EAropar= 
104 dumodev ; 21 Adyov=63 KA€os=84 dri ; 
mafav ‘(‘olim me bardum et stupidum 
dicebam’ because I could not understand 
Bergk’s i) za6’ dv, now I rejoice that 
Schroeder has openly de nied that it is Greek) 


= 42 pdyas; 22=93 ered ; -avae=85 rarpar ; 


23 -ov 8 ga =52 -ov & “a ; 25 deuev = 46 
Sépov ; 30 méAW=85 modAl-; -erac=43 -€rar; 


31 &=52 ev; -erar=86; 34 yOovds=47 
-cxorrov = 68 ypovos ; damrédors = 89 avéxor ; 36 
=70 dro-; 45=87 éupevar; -evac= 74 -erar; 
48 dixav=90 Tiyar-; 53 réprv’=74 reprr- ; 
68 pabiv=97 -Barwv ; 69 ci tap=98 ei yap 
VIII 3 érépaus = 37 reper ; 5=39 ere ; 6= 
23 apo-; 8 dpurros = 2 25 péywotov ; 9 dw-= 
38 dddv; 14 dorav=31 adAdAwv; depwv = 48 
-popov IX 3 és Xpopi=8 pev Bpopi-=43 & 
xovi-; Xpopi- =28 Kpovi-; 4 maidero-=14 
maioes; avoav=49 duwvd; 5 eérorrais=50 
mpoparav; 6 XAdyos avOpwrwv=41  rdpov 
dy pwnrot ; 7 8 éréewv=17 Aavadv; 8 ava= 
18 dya-; pev Bpopiayv=43 ev xoviar; 11=51 
-aict (17 Bergk’s proposed Aayérar = 42 
dpépats); 22 immei-=32 -rmol =52 imma; 25 
Babi-=40 Babv-: 26 payarav=50 Prartav ; 
27 (waxarav) Ovpov = 37 Ovpov (aixpatav) = 47 
kidos ; 29=54 ravrav; ava = 34 mapa; 33 = 
48 -erau ; 35 éxpwas = 50 éyxipva- ; 38 word = 48 
-root- ; 44=54 ov; 45 Aaxov =50 -drw X | 
Aavaot=79 xaparov; yapites=73 -dapidas ; 
2 preyer- = =44 pata=62 yever’; 3 epywv= 
= 75 Téyyov 5 (Opac )éwy = 39 éov (@pac-) ; 
4 -€0s=58 eds; 5 woAAa=41 dppa-; wada- 
pas=59 odguor; 6 -fadov=12 Kaprov; 

=56 in-; BeXeow=38 Oaparts; 9 -po1o= 
57 -potov; 10 dprever=28 “Adpacreion = 
46 dpbpjoa; 11 Zevs=29 Zed; Aavaay = 65 
Taddpats; pocwv = 83 dvywv ; Adyov = 23 Kpiow 
(= 41 Rie eer! by Rauchenstein’s conjecture) 

77 avaé; 12 dpevav=78 -pevur ; 13 Opée = = 

67 évdev ; 18 dAoxos * 'HBa = 36 Enorev “Hpas; 
parépe= 72 -4 8 épis; 20 av Oparwv = 62 -ov 
mavtwy ; 22 A\dBe = 28 dare- = 82 aye; 24 -fopwv 
(.. révwv)=78 rover; 26 Kai rov=80 xai 
700 ; -porat=44 kpodxats ; 31 wepi=85 epi ; 
32 éoxdrwv=68 EuBadrov; 35 éAaias=53 


Gadeav ; 38 -treco-=44 -veco-; -eoor = 80 
éoai; 44 émeeco-=80 eros "Eaoi; 48 dpopur 
. eva = 60 yorw- . . dkuar (Pauw, aixpar) ; 


ovv = 84 ; 50 ToAvdevxeos . . ehiow = 68 Todv- 
devxeos . . dAdoav; 54 pata=72 dpa=90 
dvd; D9 dOjwévov=83 Gavarov; 60 Adyxas= 
84 éyyed; 75 Oepua=81 oreppa XI 3 Gada- 
pov = 35 avayov ; 7 Gedv=17  xpewv ; 22 
yovewy . . Biav=38 yeveais . . cbévos ; 25 Kai 
map =36 Isthmia I 1 76 rebv=58; 10 ore 
pavovs=21 orepavov; 15 yxepoi=66 yxelpa ; 
23 Spdpors =57: 36 ~€LO0fLEVOV = 53 -e.Bopevots 
II 3 Pippa . . €rogevov = 35 paxpd . . axovtia- 
caip-; d ed6pdv ov= 26 ypvocas; 18 mope=39 
mote; 24 épyov=35 dpyav; 35 dvoxjoats= 
40 éuxveioas III (rhymes with TV) 1 rvy7- 
cais=43 tixomev ; 3 sense cf. 3 21 27 39; 
4 peydAa = 64 Meydpa ; éxovt-=46 Xeovr-; 

5 é&k oOev=) ow Geir; -milopevev = 29 
-pifopevor; 7 xpi) pev bpvnoar Tov éodov = 43 
Kelvoy diyar tupodv tyvwv; 10 yAvkeiay = 22 
madaav ; 11 év Baooaow=65 ev dvOpaiow ; 
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12 vara. . OnBav = 60 avaé .."Hpas; 13=13 
dperav IV 1 GeGv=43 Moway; 2 Médoo’ = 
44 MeAioo-; 3 see on III 3; 5=11 rédos; 
7 tyscevt-= 37 -ripaxev ; 10 wav = 22 daar ; 
12 -elais=42 aied; 23 -oneva=47 -apéva ; 
29 ép-=41 eri; 32 ixéoOar=50 idéoba ; 
34 dvépév=70 avnp; 36 poudav=54 odpa ; 
38 xara =62 -wara; 46 -Bpewe-= 64 réxe ; 47 
a 7 dva-=59 dOava-; toy =65 -ifa; 5d 
*AAkpavas=61 “Adextpav V 1 zodv-=22 
roAw ; 2 céo=23 beo-; o€o y éxat-=8 xX€os 
expaé-; exatt=29; 3 ypvodov=45 mipyos ; 
6 tysav=54 type; 10 roddv=25 ovo ; 
18 @vAaxida=60 Pvdaxidar; 22 -vopov= 28 
xpovov ; 23 Geo-=29 Ards; 24 xodurov=51 
kavxap-; 29 Aws=44 dia-; 33 yépas . . & 
"Apye=48 xeda-.. &v “Ape; 33b ITodv-= 

48 b mods ; 47 Keivwy = 53 -ewae VI 1 avdpav 
=10 dvOpw- ; -cov=60; 2 pede-=61 Neve ; 
7 ®vAaxida =57 PvAakisat ; tpirov = 32 igov ; 
9 -pOdyyous = 34 -pOdyyo-; 12 érnparov = 37 
KeAjoato ; 15 aidav=31 -apiay ; 28 -ayov és 
= 62 -ayov és VII 5 -anéva=22 dperav: 15 
Ilv6io1s (Tricl.) =49 Ao&a; 18=406 7 VIII 
3=43 -érw; 5 xairep=25 maides ; AvOevtes = 

15 tpadévra ; 7 xaxov=27 yapdu; 8 révov= 

38 wodev; 11 -parov=21 vaoov; 13 zpo 
moos = 33 -pov yovov = 53 -ovto Tor- ; (oKoreiv 
Thiersch = 33 rexeiv); 15 -owwt1=45 -ovow ; 
18 Baowé (Schmid) =48 “Aywreos; 25 dpi- 
orevov =65 evixace; 29 éyey (Schmid) = 69 
-éxet (Tricl.) ; 30 Gedv = 60 Gedy ; 34 xpéooov 
=54 Mépvov-; 35 Aexeov=45 erewv; 37 
-rodav=47 copav ; 41 =50 ediov ; 45 Kapmos 
= 65 dBpov ; 58 éxi=68 ’Exc-. 

The list is nearly complete: I have no 
doubt that another inquirer, working over 
the same ground, will find something to 
strike out, something to add; it is hard to 
maintain the same standard in considering 
this matter, especially for the first time. 
Others must do the work over again.—I will 
remark that Pindar makes use of rhyme to 
bind his odes together. Thus it is easy to 
see how the last epode of the first Pythian is 
linked to the rest of the poem. Another 
case, where I.will allow myself, for once, to 
consider a ‘Bury-responsion’, is that of an ode 
which I choose simply because it is a favour- 
ite with me, the third Pythian. This beau- 
tiful poem is built up, in a mood of resigna- 
tion, on the theme of ‘lifting up,’ either out of 
hell or out of affliction. The third verse, 
with its lovely cadence, strikes the note, 
fwew Tov dorydpevov, and this is echoed in 56 
avip éx Oavarov Kopicat. dAxripa vovowv 7 is 
answered by éoracev dpOov's 53, a motive re- 
peated in 96 ésracav épOav (xapdiav) and to 
this attention is directed by the rhyme with 
80 dpOay éxiorat. 
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Well, however one may use them in the 
details of interpretation, there the facts are, 
and I need not insist on them. Rhyme ex- 
ists in Greek poetry: why? why does it exist 
in any poetry? Mezger’s facts are no longer 
isolated : they fall into their place, and can 
no longer be explained away.! I amused 
myself, for a while, by using Mr. Cook’s sol- 
vent—and some others, that occurred to me 
—on the rhymes in the fourth Pythian: they 
were eaten away, one by one. I made to 
myself, among other objections, that which 
most people would use (it is just like Wilam- 
owitz objection to the Attic archetype of 
Homer), that so many of these rhymes consist- 
ed merely of participial endings, and the like ; 
things that must rhyme, anyhow, and must 
sometimes correspond, ‘Must rhyme any- 
how’: well, out of what other material does 
rhyme arise? the language must have a 
tendency that way. And then, after playing 
the devil’s advocate, I read my list once more 
and I was once more convinced. Why, I 
would not rate the evidence of the fourth 
Pythian as high as that of the twelfth Olym- 
pian, with its single rhyme. The facts exist : 
they can be, they must be, analysed more 
closely than I have done, they must receive 
fuller explanation: but they cannot be ex- 
plained away. 

Otto Schroeder (prolegomena 114), who also 
has his theory of unconscious iteration to ex- 
plain repetition at short distance, dismisses 
contemptuously the futilities of those who ob- 
serve repetitions ‘oculis potius quam auribus 


1 While contesting Mr. Cook’s perhaps most 
important conclusion, I by no means wish to 
meddle with the general argument of his paper. 
But there is one poem I must rescue from his 
hands, Apuleius "Avexéuevos ex Menandro (anth. 
lat. 114 ap. Baehrens PLM Iv p. 104). If the 
assonances there are unconscious, then I expect 
someone to argue that the alliteration of Clasped 
and clothed in the cloven clay did not strike the 
poet’s ear and that when he put Nephelidia at the 
end of the Heptalogia he was seriously trying to 
show how the other six should have written. 
That poem of Apuleius does not belong to ancient 
literature at all; it stands among the beginnings 
of a new music; it foretells an invasion of rhyme 
from the end into the middle parts of the verse, a 
marination of the whole line in rhyme, assonance, 
and alliteration. This we may perceive in its 
primitive form here or in Nor Mars his sword nor 
warres quick fire shall burne or in the well-known 
En robe dor il adore of Verlaine’s Parsifal sonnet 
(exactly the malas adorent ore of Apuleius); more 
subtly in Descendre & travers ma réverie en silence 
or Las de lamer repos oi ma paresse offense (where 
paresse stands to repos, for sound, as ‘EAéva to 
vepéda and is nearer in sense); it is this that gives 
all its terrible force to the word mal in the line 
Similemente il mal seme d’Adamo, which is hardly 
anything but veiled rhyme and assonance from the 
first syllable on. 
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aut fastidiosis atque insanis potius auribus 
quam graecis.’ The ‘Orakelton’ of Wilam- 
owitz is catching ; but I am sceptical as to 
the possibility of anyone hearing Pindar 
‘graecis auribus.’ Our memory is not, in 
these matters, that of the Greeks: we stand 
to them, I think, in the same relation as a 
layman to a musician, if both hear a new 
symphony for the first time. I conjecture 
that the recurrence of the same musical 
phrase would assist the perception of the 
rhyme. Else it were vain labour to rhyme 
the fourth Pythian. 

Baccny ives is taken off my hands by 
Blass. But the reader must be warned that 
he counts as rhyme every possible repetition, 
down to that of two consonants (e.g. yA in 
fr. 20 as constructed by him vv. 1, 9). 
Thus, to look at his pages, you would imagine 
that you were being admitted to a ‘revel of 
rhymes,’ but it is quite otherwise: Bacchy- 
lides is true to himself nor is he extravagant. I 
will go through the Theseus, first, in order not 
to fill more space with examples, and secondly 
because Blass’ method of notation makes my 
head turn when I try to check a longer ode. 
A few rhymes, which Blass has dropped, and 
which I found lying in my path without 
searching for them, are bracketed. 1 -év= 
16 -av; 4=34 -av; 5 -ds=20 -os; 6 (opr = 
21 Kpovi-) ; op-= 36 -op-; -pe’ =51 -pr; 9 -wy 
= 24 -6y-; -wv=39 -wv; 10 -das Bia = 55 
Aapviav ; (Biau=40 oOévos); 12 -rév=57 
-rov ; 15=60 -as; 19 -ov 7 =34 -ovr-; 21 
-aiov = 51 -airov ; 25 -(p)wv- = 40 -(p)av ; 30= 
45 redetrar; 32=47 A€yer; 35 -ov civ =50 
-ov xov-; 38=53 cai. .-ov; 44 -rv-=59 -rv-. 
Brave rhymery, indeed! But, to be fair, let 
us take the first strophe of ITI, where things 
are slightly better. There faces you the very 
first word dpurroxdprov printed thus ’Apuc- 
7o0kapz7ov: the rhymes are made up thus 
57 arciarov (why did not Blass space the 
first syllables?) 5 -ro yap (and he might 
have taken -od from vaod 19). 1 -ovcav=71 
Movoav ; 2=5 -av (where -divay is spaced 
because of this and 8évas 44); 3 it looks as 
if duver had a full rhyme, but there are only 
-pvew 31 -rev 49; 4 ‘Iépwvos is all spaced 
out , I find ‘I¢pwv in 64 92 but no -os except 
the unspaced last syllable of dpioros 22. 

There remain the fragments. For Pindar 
I simply follow Schroeder, for the others 








Hiller-Crusius, not questioning their arrange- 
ment or reading. 

Pinpar 107: 5 -vypéva = 14 -opevar ; 6 vew- 
=15 -ved-; 8 OnBas=17 Onoas 122: 3 
xAwpas=8 dpas 123: 2 Spaxeis=5 Opava 
124: 3=6 -vooto. 

Srmonives 3 (Bergk 5) 1 yéverGau yadrerov 
=10 yéveoOar duvarov ; 7 mpagas = 14 wavras : 
9 rovs xe Geol irewyti = 16 otde Geoi payovrac 
22 (Bergk 37) 1 rvéwv = 10 -vépwr ; 3 rapetais 
=12 zpdowrov. Hysrias I need only 
mention.! 

[ have searched stanzaic poetry for rhyme 
(which would be rhyme in our sense of the 
word) and have not found anything, in the 
classic period, which counts: for I do not 
suppose that one can lay much stress on 
Sappho I 21 dwg 22 dace or IV 1 vdwp 
2 todwuv 3 PvAAwy (Smyth retains dodwr, 
which Wilamowitz Homerische Untersuch- 
wngen 315 had dismissed to the ‘ Rumpel- 
kammer’ along with dxotoae and the like). 
But there exists one plain bit of evidence 
that, in the post-classic period, if not before, 
such rhyme was a recognized element of 
verse. No. 425 of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
runs thus: 


vattat Bvboxvparodponot, 

« / , ene 
aXdiwy Tpirwves vdaTwv, 
kat NesAG@rar yAvKvdpopot 

‘ cal ‘ o 
Ta yeA@vra méovres VOaTa, 
THY ovvKpiow Eirate, pidor, 

, . ars , 

medayous kat NetAov yovipov. 


yAvuxvopopo, I think, rather ‘who speed amid 
the fresh waters,’ as opposed to the dAtwv 
Tpitwves iddtwy, than ‘with happy course,’ 
and this poet must also have meant by 
civkpicw the ‘meeting’ or ‘ mingling’ of the 
waters. What it all means, I cannot pre- 
cisely say; but it is not my purpose to 
comment on this queer relic: I merely wish 
to point out that in the first four lines we 
have the common quatrain rhyme-scheme 
A BAB. 
C. J. BRENNAN. 
SypnEy, August 1905. 


' Tf Blass is right in making his fr. 4 of Bacchy- 
lides antistrophic, he might keep his one-syllable 
rhyme in 11 and at once fill the measure and 
explain the loss by inserting dda:a before ddéuvara.. 
It is true that the word does not occur in our 
Bacchylides. 
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NOTES ON DEMETRIUS zepi épunveias. 


4. Tue cola of a sentence should not be 
very long, éred tow yiyverat duetpos 7 ovvOects 
} SvoTrapakoAovOyTos. 

As dperpos here means only out of propor- 
tion, excessive in amount, we ought perhaps 
to read xai for 7. The two things go 
together and are almost one, not alternative. 


15 rav dé ras muKvas tepiddous Aeyovtwv odd’ 
ai Kedadai padiws éotaow .. ot Te aKovovTes 
VAUTLOCL. 

There seems no point in ovdé. Read ov6’, 
which connects with the re following, as in 
19. Perpetual periods, he says, make both 
speakers dizzy and hearers sick. 


25 (k@Aa) wapdpo rots éx’ dpxns (in 
respect of, by virtue of their beginning) . . 
7) s éxi TéAous. 

Radermacher’s citations do not at all sup- 
port this use of os, for they all refer to some- 
thing in the mind, while as émi réAovs here 
is purely objective and matter of fact. Per- 
haps as, like 7 in 4, is a mistake for kad, 
both confusions being well known. 


66 as ‘Hpddoros ‘dpaxovres S€ ov’, dyow, 
‘joav év TH Kavxdow péyeOos, Kai peyeBos Kat 
tAnOos.’ 

The words (which he gives as an example 
of repetition, dvadirAwors) are not to be found 
in Herodotus, and as they stand they are 
not intelligible. The second difficulty is 
however easy to surmount. Probably the 
phrase intended was something like péyeOos 
<Owpaoiou>, Kat p. Kai 7. ‘astonishing in 
size, both in size and in number.’ 


95 wove dé padiora peyadompérerav dia TO 
e , > , ‘ , ~ & 
o.ov Wodots €orkevat, Kat padiota TO Fev. 

Is not the first paducra an accidental 
repetition of the second ? 


103 va yap pn pnbevra peilova pawverat kat 
irovonbevta paddAov. 

After the downright yp) jnGévra a paddAov 
seems out of place. Perhaps we should 
read povov. 

116 Grav dbvpapBodyns cuvreby y ditAwors 
vod dvopatos. Perhaps dibvpapBwdws. Ce. 
91 d:OvpapBixds ovyxetueva. Such a mistake 
is common enough. 

121 éppnvetwv dpoiov To TAeBoa rorape. 


Probably zorayov. ‘One like the river 


Teleboas ’ is hardly possible for ‘a river like 
the Teleboas.’ 


137 Grav 76 aird pnxvvopevov ayapt yevynrat. 

As he means not ‘has become’ but ‘ be- 
comes,’ this should be yivyrat. 

In 216 editors correct ywopeva to yevopeva. 


143. He quotes from some poet unnamed 


dé€orota HXovrwr peAavorrepvyuv, 

Touti dewov mpd Trepvywv 

auto Troingov. 

mpo mrepvywy, which is of course metri- 

cally insufticient as well as difficult in mean- 
ing, may perhaps represent zpos tov trepvywr, 
‘by thy (or their) wings I adjure thee.’ 
For the apparently pointless airo I would 
suggest the repetition of totro. rovrd shows 
the fragment to be due to a comic poet, or 
at least to a poet of little elevation. 


. eucbaiver. 
Future and present together are unlikely. 
We might alter either. 


158 éorar. 


164 7d 5 yedotov Kai <d’ > dvopdtwv 
evteAGv! Just above we have had éxdeperac 
kat 6: dvoudrwy Kxaddv, and without da the 
genitive lacks construction. 


l 69 évOa pev yap yeAwros TEXVaL Kal 
xapitwv. 

‘ Sometimes humour and grace go together.’ 
This seems imperfectly expressed unless we 
add something, e.g. reading <xai> yéAwros, 
or < apa pe 

So in 7 I think xa’ has been omitted 
before at Acrad. 


222 ouvetos EavTto doxet dia we TOV ahoppyV 
TAPETXNKOTA ATM TOD TvVLEVAL 

rov may be right, but I suspect it should 
be rv. The construction is that of Thue. 
8. 76. 5 & éavrods ev TH Sapw tpoxabnpevovrs : 
6. 80. 2 dc dyads py cvppayynoartas : 5. 16. 1 
Dem. 18. 32 61a rovrous ovxt mevrbevrus (Tovs 
after rovrovs not in 3%), ete. 


226 daiverar seems a mistake for édaivero. 
The sense needs that, and in the Platonic 
MSS. the word is éo€ev. 


237 Kal <éxi> rod Padrapidos Tov Tvpavvov 
én tis, as in 218, 236, 285 (by Sauppe’s 
restoration for ézec), etc. The genitive, as 
in 164, needs a preposition. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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AD MUSONIUM RUFUM. 


(C. Musonit Rufi reliquiae ed. O. HeEnse. 


Ob elegans hoc et perutile munusculum 
quantum editoris acumini industriae doc- 
trinae debeamus, et statim inspicienti non 
potest non occurrere et plene ubertimque 
expositum est a v. P. Wendland (Berl. 
Philol. Wochenschrift 26 Jahrg. 1906, No. 
7, pp. 197 sqq.); quod debitum, ut solvendo 
non sumus, ita optime adgnoscere nobis 
videmur si quantulumcumque potuerimus ad 
emendatiorem libelli statum pro virili parte 
contribuemus. 


Sect. II p. 6, 5 ILavres, én, dioer repv- 
Kapev oUTws, woTe Cov avapapTyTws Kal Kad@s, 
ovx 6 pev pov, 6 8 ov- Kai TovTOU péya TEK- 
pyptov Ore KTE. 

Praestare videtur <’Or> 
Kail TovTO (sic F) peya TEKMIPLOV OTL KTE., ef. 
p- 7, 8 Kai pay KGKELVO peya TEKLNPLOV TOU 
peretvar aperns pice quiv «ré. Conferatur 
adnotatio critica ad p. 99, 4. 


Sect. VII p. 29, 16 zpoOvuorepous rovetv 
A , pP fi Je “I 
; ; , ee 
ToUs Ta KpEeiTTW peTLOVTas <7)> ois éAmides 


mavres 


puxpat TOV Tovur €iciv. 

Propter Codicis Br! lectionem éAmiées raév 
paxpav tovwv (sine 7) et Codicis A? super- 
scriptionem jeyaAa, olim scriptum fuisse 
suspicor éAmides paxpat (sine 7). 


ees eae = 

Sect. XVI p. 85, 7 ovxour avéén tod ratpos 

- 8 “~ Ah ~ 

évy povotkois, civ €xeivos OUK éralwy povoLKis 

, , > , ‘ , a > 

TpootatTn Kpovew apovows THv Avpav, 7 Emt- 
; ; . ; - 

OTApEVvoV Ypappata ovK émirTapevos KEeAEvy CE 

’ Ghee , * ” 5 , 

ypagpev Kat AVAYLVWOKELVY 1) ws enables, GAXr 
co " \ . 

érépus’ ovoe ye av emuordpevov kuBepvav ovK 

dv KuBepy NTUKOS keAevy) oe KWeEV TO mdadtov 


os ov TpoTHKEel, ov mpowéges av TO. 


Quid potest esse evidentius quam genui- 
num esse id quod exhibet A?: dv povatkds ? 
Praeterea post mpoorarry, quod in A correc- 
tum est, excidisse videtur <go>. 


Sect. XVII p- 90, 6 éei pnd’ ev GOeois 
pydev trovonoa: Kpeirrov Exomev hpovywews 
KTE. 

Aut omnia me fallunt aut 
cf. 12 rovodrov yap émwootpev Tov 


‘cogitare’ est 
eTivoneat ; 
Geov. 
Sect. XVITI* p. 98, 11 def yap pydapas 
tov ayafov avdpa SovAov pdevds elvac pada- 
KWTEpOV. 
pnoev ? 


1 Pagg. xxxvi et 148. Pret. Marc. 3. 20. 


MCMV Lips. Teubn.) } 
Sect. XVIII® p. 100, i2 rots spodayous 


dvti dvOperwv iciv 7 Kvaolv dporovpévors TH 
AaBpornra Kré. 

Supplendum esse <éa> rhv AaBporyra et 
per se perspicuum est et ostendit locus e 
Clemente Alexandrino citatus. 


Sect. XX p. 112, 16 rexpyjpua dé rovtwv ai 
a“ > , > “ > , , 

tav édyBuv exe (ev Aaxedaipovt) kaprepyoes, 
, f , , 5 iar ‘ ‘ 
eOiLopevwv pepew Awov TE Kat dios, Kat pera 
rovtwv pryos, ére b€ TANyas Kai movous aAXous 
.. geuvois eow oi madaot Aaxedapdvior 

ld » lal tm , > « 

tpadevres apictot Tov EAAyvwv qoav KTE. 

Aut ante ceuvois excidit <év ois>, aut in 

ipso latet ; cf. p. 3, 2 of pev év Ceo Kpetrro- 
ow, ot dé év xelpoor TeOpappevor. 
XXIV p. 19, 9 Kay ydovn Kavove 
oTéov 9 Ta Gpecta, ovdev THS TwppoovVNS 
LAN “* , , > ‘ , 29s 
qowov" Kav TOvwW KavoviaTéov 7 TA HEvKTA, OVdEV 
THS akpacias éruTovwTEpov. 


Sect. 


De rebus expetendis et fugiendis, 
wept Tov aiperav kal devxtov, disputari solet 
inter philosophos. 

Sect. XLV p. ‘Poddos 
meppalwov pe eiwher A€yew ‘SovpPByoerai cor 
TOUTO Kal TovTO bTO TOU SeoTOTOV. 


128, 19 ovrws Kai 


KaJLOv 7TpOs 
avTov dmoxpwapevov OTe avOpwrwa, ‘ti ov’ 
épn ‘ exelvov mapaxaA® tapa cod aita AaPeiv 
duvapevos ;’ TO yap ovtt, & €& abtod Tis Exel, 
Tepiroos Kal pataos tap’ GAAov Aap Bavov. 
Utinam editor, sicut in antecedenti fecerat 
sectione (p. 128, 1-7), ex Epicteto praemi- 
sisset illa quibus conexa haec sunt: otros 
kai — ; quamquam ne sic quidem satis essent 
lucida. Solus Meibomius, zapaxaAq scribens, 
locum intellexisse mihi videtur, in eo tamen 
errasse quod formam verbi mediam dedit, ab 
Epicteti genere dicendi abhorrentem. Scri- 
batur itaque wapaxaAeis. Obiter monendum 
est verbum ovpByoerac in bonam partem 
esse accipiendum, de quo haerebat Schweig- 
hiuser (Epict. ed. Schw. II. p. 140): con- 
feratur Epict. iv 7, 21 (p. 370, 14 Schenk). 


Sect. XLVII P. 129, 15 
TarABa odayevtos ort 
dvoixetrac ;’ 6 b€ ‘wy TapEepyws 3roT 
TaABa kateoxevaca, ort 
Storxetrat ;’ 


€ > , »” . 
i I ovdy Ts eXeyer 
‘viv mpovoia 6 Kdapos 
? at 

épn, aro 
mpovoia O KOdapO0S 


Corais coniecturam pi) yap éyo oot zor’ 
(cf. Class. Rev., xx 1 p. 17) reiecit editor 
scholio fretus : as Eotxey obtos otk Hv diddoo- 
hos, dv éxtppariler 6 hiddcodos “Poddos A€ywv 
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OTL Tapepyws drocodet: Ke yap o€ pyoe ™pon- 
youpevans karackevdgey, 6 OTL éort mpévora Kat py 
avo TaABa: éyw yap totro dyow ovk éroinca : 
verum quidquid significat zapépyws— sive 
‘obiter’’ (Schweigh.) sive quid aliud—omne 
quod improbandi gratia additur adverbium 
inepte additur, ubi conclusionis pravitas 
(az6 TéABa xarecxevaca) iam per ipsum hoc 
advo TaABa denotatur; modo patria lingua 
vertas: videbis aut hoc aut illud ferri posse, 
non autem utrumque. Qui sic verba struere 
volet : pi) wapépyws, aro TadBa dnXovort, xate- 
oxevaca; misere diluet responsionis concin- 
nam et acutam brevitatem. Id persentiens 
scholiasta, ut tamen aliquo modo sese extri- 
caret, in interpretatione sua trapépyws alio 
transtulit ! huic tamen ignoscendum, siqui- 
dem verba illa ‘ viv rpovota 6 kdapos dtorxetrat;’ 
pro exclamatione, non pro interrogatione, 
ceperat, ut apparet ex hac scholii parte: 
ee yap o€ dyot mponyoupevws KatacKevdcerv, 
bri tors mpdvora. 


= 


Typothetae errori tribuo, p. 7, 20 rotr’ 
sa” ¥ ae ae ry a . 
ovv Tivos aAXov TeKpnpiov coTW 7) TOU prorkyy 
eivat troBoXryv ™7 ToD av’ Opumov WUXn mpos 
kahoxdyabiay Kal omeppa dperijs EKaoTW jypav 
eévetvat. pro éveivat =P. Ls a, 16 dvOparrous be 
Tous dppevas é€aiperov te dpa Seno Exe ev TH 
oe x he a ji 
maiden Kat TpOpy Tapa Tas Oydeias, pro OnXELas ; 

. > 
—p. 21, 10 Té otv, (pro Tié oty ;) etrev 6 Movow- 
a“ ‘ , »” q 10. 19 , > 
VLOS, TALTA MEV TAUTY EXEL" cf. p-. 1Y, LY Te ovy ; 
raira piv tavTy exe (=p. 85, 13).—p. 66, 10 
’ . > , 
ov yap av ddgevev elvat avexTov, ov povov et 
KexTNpevy) dvépa VOpAJLOV H yur 7] Tpocotro dovAov, 
GAN ei Kat avavopos ovoa TovTO TpPATTOL ; ; aie 
Tparrou—p. 30, 1 dAX’ of péev dpa Gavparor ool 
, 4 
dvcKxoAa ovtws idiotravtat Tpadypata—av TO 
> yes P ner 
odalpa Guvatos éorw. Kal Ta’Ta TavTa Opoct 
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puxpovd xapw pucborv- jets 0’ ovk avegoucba 
tadairwpelv KTé. PLO €otw: Kal TavTa TavTa—, 
qua interpunctione parenthesis clarius indica- 
tur.—p. 59, 9 ‘ride ; eAevOepwirepov airov atta 
pnxavacGa Ta avaykaia 7) Tup’ érépwv Aap Ba- 
vev;’ utinam deorum immortalium ritu 
primi consilii non paenituisset editorem, v. 
cl. Elteri consilio haec interlocutori rursus 
adimentem (Addenda, p. 148) ; neque probo 
quod p. 89, 12 ovdév otv ovrws Gv av Aéyouro 
Kata pvow, add’ 6 te av padwora Ti dperiv 
euhuviln, du av mparre: KaTa THY EavTod divow 
post zparrec leniter distingui vult, cum idem 
sit mparrew Kata tiv éavtod diow quod alio 
loco (p. 93, 4) 16 Giv xara piow & yp mpar- 
tovra. Kai duavoovpevov. Melius post éudavily 
abesset distinctio.—p. 38, 8—p. 39, 2 demon- 
stratur bonum regem necessario et esse 
philosophum, tum postea (p. 39, 2—p. 40, 7) 
philosophum esse regem ; quo melius error 
praecaveatur, ultima verba sic distinguenda 
sunt: cai 67) Kat Baowtkds tapatAncins ro 
Kextnpevw ToAXovs trnxdovs 6 Exwv Eva i) dvo 
Tovs meouevous ata, povov éxétw Tiv Tod 
niga éurepiav: ote Kat BaowduKds «in 
av (sc. 6 diAdcodos). Haec (adore Kat xré.) 
idem ae ‘nt quod logicorum illud ‘Q. E. D,’ 

In epistula spuria p. 139, 6 zpos pév Oeods 
evoe Bela Kat Oovorntt Kooper Gan, pos avOpo- 
Trous O€ dixatoovvy kal dordrytL_rursus dormitavit 
typotheta denuo écvwryra intrudens pro 
iodryntt. Ibidem paulo infra (11) legitur 76 
pev aireiy 7 peuderOar Odtepov adrav (trav 
yovéwv) doeBes wyeioOa, xré.; quid hic sibi 
velit uirety nescio: scio éykadetv et péeuder Oar 
iungi solere. 

A. J. KRONENBERG. 


Rotterdam. 


NOTES ON THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. 


I. 662, 680.1 


Tranio has told Theopropides that his 
son Philolaches had bought a house (637- 
658). Theopropides desires to know where 
this house is situate, but Tranio pretends 
that he cannot remember the name of the 
man from whom it was bought. In 662 
Theopropides says age, comminiscere ergo. 
In comminiscere I see two senses, the 
innocent one which Theopropides himself 
intended, and the meaning of ‘invent,’ 
‘make up,’ as one makes up a lie out of 
whole cloth. This latter sense is common in 


1 T use Lindsay’s text. 


Plautus ; indeed, Professor Lodge, Lexicon 
Plautinum, s.v., declares that the verb is 
used ‘semper de fictis.’ Cf. Epid. 281, Mil. 
226, 232, Capt. 531, Trin. 516, Asin. 102, Ps. 
689, 1206. ‘Tranio, driven into a corner by 
his master’s insistence, declares in an aside 
(662 -667) that the best thing he can do 
is to say that Philolaches had bought the 
house next door. calidum hercle esse audivi 
optumum mendacium, 665, is an instructive 
commentary on 662. In 668 ff., in answer 
to an impatient quid igitur ? tam com- 
mentu’s ? from Theopropides, Tranio asserts 
that Philolaches had bought the house 
next door. Theopropides expresses a desire 
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to inspect it; in 679, 680 he repeats his 
wish, thus: evocadum aliquem ocius, roga 
circumducat. Could the audience help see- 
ing a double meaning in circumducat? In 
Plautus circumducere often=‘lead around 
by the nose,’ ‘cheat.’ According to Lodge, 
the examples of this force fall into two 
classes. In the first we have circumduco 
with a personal accusative, as in Asin. 97, 
or in the passive, with personal subject, as 
in Truc. 874. In the second we have 
circumduco with the accusative of a person 
and the ablative of a thing, i.e. circwmducere 
is treated as=fraudare, privare: see Bac. 
311, 1183, Poen. 976, 1287, Ps. 431, 634, Trin. 
859, 959. In Ps. 529 we have ea ( = fidicina) 
curcumducam lepide lenonem. In eleven 
passages, then, the meaning ‘cheat,’ ‘ cozen’ 
is clear. The literal physical sense is found 
but thrice : here (combined, I believe, with 
the derived), Most. 843 (see below), Mil. 221 
antevent aliqua et aliquo saltu circwmduce 
exercitum. This last passage is the clearest, 
and yet even there the reference is after all 
to cheating: cheating is described in a 
military figure. 

Presently, Tranio calls on the neighbour 
that he may secure permission for Theo- 
propides to inspect his house. In 714 ff. he 
cries : Tempus nunc est senem hune adloqua 
mihi. Hoc habet: reppert qui senem 
ducerem, quo dolo a me dolorem procul 
pellerem. Here ducerem=ctrcumducerem, 
‘cozen,’ ‘overreach.’ When at last Theoprop- 
ides meets the neighbour, the latter bids a 
slave show him through the house: Eho, 
istum, puere, circumduce hasce aedis . . . ego- 
met ductarem, nisi mi esset. .. negotium (843, 
844). Note carefully Theopropides’s reply : 
Apage istum a me perductorem: nil moror 
ductarter. Quidquid est, errabo potius quam 
perductet quispiam. Here he is awake 
at last, though at 662, 680 he had not 
seen the possibilities of his own language. 

One remarks, of course, that when Tranio 
is finally brought to book by Theopropides 
he makes no use of this passage. He might 
well have defended himself by referring 
back to Theopropides’s imperatives in 662, 
680, as affording justification for part at 
least of what he had done; if he chose 
to quibble, he had his master’s express 
command to overreach that master. 
Plautus’s failure to use so effective a point 
does not, however, invalidate my suggestion. 
The Mostellaria is at once one of the most 
effective and one of the most impossible 
of Plautus’s plays. It has been remarked 
that Tranio makes no use of the informa- 
tion he gained by overhearing Simo’s 


soliloquy in 690-710. The play opens 
with an effective scene between Tranio and 
Grumio, in which the latter, a slave from 
the country, upholder of proper living, comes 
off second best. Plautus might very easily 
and strikingly have made Grumio an in- 
strument in the undoing of Tranio (cf. Pro- 
fessor Fay’s edition, p. 67), but he did 
not do so. In this respect Plautus failed, 
as Terence failed with his zpocwmov zporatixov 
in the Andria, Sosia, though it may be argued 
that Terence had less chance to use NSosia 
than Plautus had to use Grumio; it is, 
further, possible for spectator or reader to 
assume that Sosia reported to Simo extra 
fabulam. 
II. 832-852. 


In his note on 850 Professor Sonnenschein 
said: ‘but perhaps the fun of this passage 
consisted in having not a real dog, but the 
figure of a dog represented on the threshold, 
like that in the house of the Tragic Poet at 
Pompeii.’ I agree with this note in believ- 
ing that we are not to think of a real dog, 
but I do not believe that we are to think of 
a mosaic dog. The whole passage, and 
especially the words tam placidast (canis) 
quam feta quaevis, 852, certainly have more 
point if we hold there was no real animal 
present. Theopropides is by name (on the 
principle xar’ dvtidpaow) the man who 
sees nothing at all; Tranio in 495 says 
to him interdum inepte stultus es! Tranio 
is hoodwinking him here, as in 835-859 he 
had hoodwinked him when he invited him 
and Simo to look for a painting (non- 
existent) showing a cornix and two vulturii. 

Now, there is no passage in Plautus or 
Terence in which there is a reference to 
mosaic work, and for good reasons. The 
evidence seems to show that mosaic work 
was not introduced into Greece until the 
third century B.C., and that it was not 
known in Rome until the time of Sulla.! 
With painting, however, the case is dif- 
ferent. Verses 833-839 of the Mostellarza, 
already referred to, of themselves show that 
Plautus could refer to wall-paintings as 
to something entirely familiar to a Roman 
audience ; the CAVE CANEM incident in 
Petronius 29 is also in point. 

I have been at pains recently to collect 
all references in Plautus and Terence to 
painting. Cf. Asin. 174, 175 neque fictum 
usquamst neque pictum neque scriptum in 
poematis ubi lena bene agat cum quiquam 
amante, quae frugt esse volt ; 762-767 ne 

1 See Mr. Cecil Smith in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities ii. 397. 
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epistula quidem ulla sit im aedibus nec 
cerata adeo tabula; et st qua wnutilis 
piciura sit, eam vendat: ni in quadriduo 
abalienarit quo aps te argentwm accepertt, 
tuos arbitratus sit, comburas, sv velis, ne 
alli sit cera ubi facere possit litteras (there 
may be a reference here to encaustic paint- 
ing ; this process was known to the Greeks 
by Alexander’s time, i.e. before Menander’s 
day!); Epid. 623-626 usque ab unguiculo 
ad capitlum summumst festivissima. estne 
consimilis quast quom signum pictum pulere 
aspexerts? EP. e tuts verbis meum 
futurum corium pulerum praedicas, quem 
Apella atque Zeuxis duo pingent pigmentis 
ulmeis ; Capt. 998-1000 vidi ego multa 
saepe picta, quae Accherunts fierent crucia- 
menta, verum enim vero nulla adaeque 
est Accheruns atque ubi ego fur, in laprdi- 
cinis ; Men. 143-145 dic ma, enumquam tu 
vidisti tabulam pictam in pariete ubi aquila 
Catameitum raperet aut ubt Venus 
Adoneum? PE. saepe. sed quid istae 
picturae ad me attinent 2 Mere. 313-315 se 
umquam vidistis pictum amatorem, em allie 
est. nam meo quidem animo vetulus, deere- 
pitus senex tantidemst quast sit signwm 
pictum in pariete. In Poen. 1269 the 
avayvepiots has just taken place and Hanno 
has recovered his long lost daughters ; here 
all three embrace afresh. Agorastocles 
adulescens, in love with one of the daughters, 
cries (1271-1273): 0 Apella, o Zeuxis 
pictor, qur numero estis mortui, hoc exemplo 
ut pingeretis ? nam alios pictores nil moror 
huiusmodi tractare exempla. We may 
recall the story that Alexander the Great 
would have no one but Apelles paint his 
portrait. In St. 270, 271 we have: sed 
eccum Pinacium evius puerum. hoc vide, satin 
ut facete atque ex pretura astitit? Mr. 
Fennell comments thus: ‘So far from stand- 
ing like a figure in a picture (an allusion to 
his name) Pinacium is more than half tipsy 


1 Smith, D. of A. ii. 392-394. 
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... 80 that he cannot stand steady, nor 
when he stops to rest does he at first know 
where he is.’ Cf. also Eun. 583-585 virgo 
tn conclavi sedet suspectans tabulam quan- 
dam pictam : thi tnerat pictura haec, lovem 
quo pacto Danae misisse atunt quondam in 
gremium imbrem aureum. Vid. 35, 36 may 
also be cited: mollitia urbana atque umbra 
corpus candidumst. NI. sol est ad eam rem 
pictor : atrum fecertt. Frag. 31 ff. seems 
also to involve a reference to paintings: n2/ 
gquicquam factum nist fabre nec quicquam 
positum sine loco; auro, ebore, argento, 
purpura, picturis, spoliis, tum statuis ..... 
Cf. also Asin. 402 non potwit pictor rectius 
describere etius formam ; Poen. 1114 formam 
quidem hercle verbis depinati probe ; Phorm. 
268. In Mil. 1189 Pleusicles says of 
Palaestrio’s plans, satis placet pictura (in 
1177 ff. Palaestrio had described at length 
the ornatus thalassicus which Pleusicles 
was to wear). 

The passages show that to the Romans of 
Plautus’s day fresco painting and_ portrait 
painting were familiar. We may remember 
here that before Plautus’s time Q. Fabius 
had been called Pictor. 

One other point may be noted. In so far 
as the passages cited above throw any definite 
light on the subjects of paintings, we note 
that the themes all come from mythology : 
we have Venus and Adonis, Venus and 
Ganymede, Jupiter and Danae, and scenes 
in the underworld. Most of the wall-paint 
ings at Pompeii are mythological in charac- 
ter ; cf. e.g. Mau-Kelsey Pompewi 474, and 
the fine discussion in Boissier’s Ltome and 
Pompeni, as translated by Fisher, pp. 
370-419. 

CHARLES KNAPP. 


| Mr. E. 8. Thompson has already criticised 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s interpretation in this 
Review, iv. p. 381. He suggests that the 
dog was a stuffed one.—Ep. C.R.] 


ON THE SINGING OF TIGELLIUS (HORACE, SAT. I. iii. 7, 8). 


TIGELLIUs, according to Horace’s account, 
as it is usually printed in our editions, used 
to sing 

modo summa 
voce, modo hac resonat quae chordis quat- 
tuor ima. 


In dealing with this passage all our editors, 
so far as I know, have accepted an interpre- 
tation which may be said to have become 
traditional. The poet, they explain, is here 
speaking in the technical language of Greek 
music, in which the ‘uppermost’ string of 
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the lyre (iar xopsy) was the one of lowest 
pitch, while the lowest (called vyrn) gave the 
highest note; accordingly swmma voce here 
means ‘in a deep bass voice,’ and quae chor- 
dis quattuor ima resonat is a high treble. 
So far all agree. But when they come to 
the elucidation of details, it quickly appears 
from their doubts and divergent views that 
the matter is by no means so clear as their 
unanimity on the main issue would lead us 
to expect. There are in fact, serious difficul- 
ties in the way of the traditional interpre- 
tation, which demand a more careful exam- 
ination than they have apparently yet 
received. 

(1) The first and most obvious of these 
difticulties lies in the fact that swmma voce 
had in current usagea meaning just the reverse 
of the one we seek to attach to it here. The 
Roman, like the Greek, conception of ‘high’ 
and ‘low’ notes, of ‘up’ and ‘down’ the 
musical scale, was the same as ours. This 
fact might perhaps be safely taken for 
granted, the conception is so natural; but 
there is proof within easy reach. For 
example Cicero (De Oratore 3. 227), after 
recalling the employment of a fistula by 
Gracchus to control the pitch of his voice, 
goes on as follows: ‘In omni voce, inquit 
Crassus, est quiddam medium, sed suum 
cuique voci; hine gradatim ascendere vocem 
utile et suave est. Nam a principio clamare 
agreste quiddam ist, et idem illud ad firman- 
dam est vocem salutare. Deinde est quid- 
dam contentionis extremum, quod tamen 
interius est quam acutissimus clamor, quo te 
fistula progredi non sinet et iam ab ipsa 
contentione revocabit. Est item contra 
quiddam in remissione gravissimum, quoque, 
tamquam sonorum gradibus descenditur.’ 
And Quintilian, in an equally instructive 
passage (11. 3. 41, 42), writes: ‘ Neque gravis- 
simus autem in musica sonus nec acutissimus 
orationibus convenit. .. Nam vox, ut nervi, 
quo remissior, hoc gravior et plenior ; quo 
tensior, hoc tenuis et acuta magis est. Sic 
ima vim non habet, summa rumpi periclitatur. 
Mediis ergo utendum sonis.’ From these 
passages it is plain that swmma voce con- 
veyed to the Roman mind the idea of high 
pitch associated ~ith that of energy of utter- 
ance. Sometimes the latter idea predomin 
ates, as in Cicero, De Oratore 1. 261; but 
where pitch is thought of, swmma voce means 
acutissima voce. If Horace, intending to 
use a contrary terminology, began his sen- 
tence with modo summa voce, he defeated 
his own purpose by misleading his reader at 
the outset. 

Did Horace write swmma voce? I am not 


calling in question the soundness of the text 
but the correctness of our punctuation. 
There is something to be said for a different 
division of the sentence, suggested by rhythm 
and emphasis. The two superlatives are 
placed where they stand, of course, for more 
emphatic contrast ; and in reading the lines 
the emphatic swmma holds our attention and 
our voice for a moment, appreciably strength- 
ening the metrical pause at the close of the 
verse ; whereas there is no metrical reason 
for a pause after voce, which is metrically 
more closely connected with hac than with 
summa. According to these indications this 
is what Horace meant to say : 


modo summa, 
voce modo hac resonat quae chordis 
quattuor ima. 


The position of modo, in both sentence 
and verse, will then be the same as in 9. 9: 


ire modo ocius, interdum consistere ; 


and summa is not summd+(se. voce), but 
nominative, with its construction held in 
suspense until it is supplied in the words 
that accompany ima: that is to say, modo 
summa stands for modo (illa) voce quae 
chordis quattuor resonat summa. If anyone 
thinks the separation of swmma from voce 
harsh and the ellipsis too bold, he can satisfy 
himself that Horace is quite capable of both 
by reading the next few lines: 


saepe velut qui 
currebat fugiens hostem, persaepe velut qui 
lunonis sacra ferret ; 


where qui is not the subject of currebat, 
which is thrust parenthetically into the first 
relative clause, usurping the place of its 
proper verb, curreret, of which we get no 
definite clue till we come to ferret at the 
end of the second relative clause. The 
ellipsis is certainly bold, but it is quite in 
Horace’s manner. When his sentence con- 
tains two parallel or contrasted members 
having a common construction, he is fond of 
reserving a part or the whole of the common 
matter for the second member. <A_ few 
examples will suffice to illustrate this 
practice : 


C. 1. 12. 26. 


hune equis, illum superare pugnis 
nobilem. 


7. 2:3. 169. 


neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu. 
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S. 1. 4. 115. 
sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 
sit melius, causas reddet tibi. 


E. 2. 1. 24. 
foedera regum 
vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis. 


GS %. Be 20. 
saepe disco, 
saepe trans finem iaculo nobilis expedito. 


In the light of these and similar examples 
we can see that Horace may have intended 
to divide the sentence before us in the way 
suggested, so as to hold the meaning of 
summa in suspense till it can share with 
ima the reference to the tetrachord; and 
this division would effectually eliminate the 
difficulty we have been considering. But 
before deciding to move our comma for that 
reason, it will be prudent to examine further 
and see whether, even with this obstacle 
removed, the traditional interpretation of 
the passage can stand. For there are other 
difficulties, which I will now endeavour to 
state. 

(2) If summa and ima get their meaning 
from the Greek musical vocabulary, they 
designate, in this context, the lowest and 
the highest note of a single tetrachord. 
Now these two notes are separated by an 
interval of only two and a half tones, or 
about half an octave,—an utterly inadequate 
range of pitch to express the extremes that 
Horace obviously has in mind. 

(3) The traditional interpretation rests on 
the assumption that irdrn and vir, which 
summa and ima are supposed to represent, 
are the extreme notes of the tetrachord. 
As a matter of fact the two names do not 
both occur in any tetrachord. The nearest 
they come to one another is in the part of 
scale corresponding to the old heptachord, 
in which they apparently originated ; at 
any rate the names were given to the outside 
strings of that instrument, and to the corre- 
sponding notes. The heptachord consisted 
of two ‘conjunct’ tetrachords, that is of two 
tetrachords having the middle string or note 
(uéon) in common. The names were like- 
wise given to the outside notes of the 
octachord, which consisted of two ‘disjunct’ 
tetrachords, so that here they were a whole 
octave apart. Even this interval would be 
hardly enough for Horace’s purpose, and it 
is of course excluded by chordis quattuor. 
In the more extended musical scale, which 
the poet must have had in mind, érdry and 
vytn occur twice each as the names of notes, 
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and the lowest note of all is not named 
wrarn. 

(4) The traditional interpretation requires 
us to suppose either that swmma and ima 
had become established by usage as the 
Latin equivalents of ixarn and vyrn, or that 
they were such apt translations of those 
terms as to be readily recognized as their 
equivalents by the poet’s readers. Neither 
of these suppositions appears to be tenable. 
There was no such established usage. The 
first Latin treatise on music, the seventh 
book of Varro’s Disciplinae, had probably 
not been published when Horace wrote this 
satire; and in any event it appears that 
Varro did not establish a Latin nomencla- 
ture for the musical notes. For Vitruvius, 
who knew Varro’s work, says (5. 4. 1) that 
many of the terms had no Latin equivalents, 
and he therefore transcribes the Greek forms 
(hypate, nete, etc.). Later we find Latin 
terms established, but those for imary and 
vyTy are not summa and ima, but principalis 
and ultima (Martianus Capella 9. 942 f. ; 
Boethius, De Musica 4. 3). As to aptness 
of translation, ama could hardly be recog- 
nized as standing for vyrn (=vearn), which 
properly means, not ‘lowest,’ but ‘last,’ and 
was rightly rendered in the ultima of later 
writers. In the case of izaryn translation 
yas difficult, because it was uncertain in 
which of its various phases of meaning the 
word was used. The usual explanation is 
that the name was originally given to the 
string of lowest pitch because that string 
was uppermost in position as the lyre 
was held in playing. This explanation 
appears to have come from an ancient 
source: at least we find it in the confused 
comments of the later scholiasts, though not 
in Porphyrio. But even so it was merely an 
ancient opinion, one of several that were 
current. We must remember that the 
names of the musical notes were in Horace’s 
time, centuries old, so that their original 
significance, so far as it had no bearing on 
their present use, must have long since faded 
away. This is apparent in the Greek writers 
on music, from Aristoxenus down, to whom 
they are as colourless as ‘scale’ and ‘key’ 
and ‘treble’ are to us. Thus izdrn had 
come to be a mere name of a note. Why it 
had been originally applied to that note, 
nobody knew, anybody was at liberty to 
guess. Some of the Pythagoreans found its 
origin in their doctrine of the music of the 
spheres: the gravest note was called izarn, 
because it is the note of Saturn, the highest 
of the seven heavenly spheres, while the most 
acute, as that of the moon, the lowest and last 
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of the series, was for a similar reason called 
vyty (Nichomachus, page 6 Meybom). But 
other Pythagoreans refuted this etymological 
theory, pointing out that under the physical 
conditions just the reverse must be true: 
the moon, the slowest of the heavenly orbs, 
must produce the dullest note, and Saturn, 
the swiftest, or rather the still swifter 
starry sphere above Saturn, must yield the 
most acute (Nichomachus, p. 33 f.; cf. Cicero, 
Somnium Scipionis 10,and Macrobius, Com- 
mentary 2.4). Aristides Quintilianus has a 
simpler explanation : trary and vyry signified 
in archaic usage merely ‘first’ and ‘last’ 
(1. 6, pp. 10, 11). Still another view of the 
meaning of wary has left its record in the 
Latin translation principalis, mentioned 
above. On the whole it appears that the 
translation of the two Greek terms was 
no simple matter, and that Horace had 
by no means the sure ground to go upon 
that he needed in using summa and ima, 
with their meanings reversed, for that 
purpose. 

I see no way of maintaining our tradition- 
al interpretation in the face of these difficul- 
ties ; and as these all have their root in the 
intrusion into the sentence of the Greek 
technical terms in their supposed etymolog- 
wcal meanings, one is prompted to inquire 
whether the poet was really guilty of such 
pedantry,—whether we cannot find in the 
proper sense of his words a more satisfactory 
expression of his obvious meaning, without 
resorting to the Greek at all. This, so far 
as summa and wma are concerned, would be 
a return to the ancient interpretation ; for 
our modern interpretation, though it has now 
become traditional, does not go back to the 
scholiasts, who mention the Greek technical 
terms, but not as affecting the meaning of 
the Latin adjectives. The Pseudacro and 
the Commentator Cruquianus fall into some 
confusion over the Greek terms, but they 
both define swmma as equivalent to acutis- 
sima.  Porphyrio is perfectly clear. He 
paraphrases the passage thus: modo clara 
voce modo pressa; and adds: et a tetra- 
chordo hoe (‘the latter’) sumptum, in quo 
est gravissimi soni chorda quae hypate 
dicitur. He thus associates hypate directly 
with ama, and evidently has no thought of 
its etymological meaning. 

The question of interpretation turns upon 
the meaning of voce, and on the construction 
and meaning of chordis quattuor. The latter 
is usually explained as an ablative (‘on the 
four strings’), voce being used here for 
musical note, either vocal or instrumental. 
It is true that vox is often used of instru- 


mental music, but in this use it is still a 
conscious figure of speech ; and because we 
may speak of ‘ the voice of the lyre,’ it does 
not follow that we may say a man sings 
with the voice of the lyre. The vox with 
which Tigellius sang was his own voice, 
which might be attuned to a given string, 
but was not sounded upon it. Chordis is 
therefore dative, with the construction 
aptly illustrated in the passage cited by 
Krueger from Cicero, Tusc. 3. 3: ‘(gloria) 
virtuti resonat tamquam imago.’ The 
voice ‘echoes’ the strings. 

The tetrachord, paraphrased in chordis 
quattuor, we are to think of, not as a species 
of lyre, but as a part of the musical scale, 
without specification of any particular 
instrument. It was a system of four notes, 
of which the two exterior were fixed, and 
the two interior movable, varying in their 
positions and intervals according to the 
kind of scale. We do not need for our pre- 
sent purpose to go into the matter further 
than to observe two things: first, that the 
tetrachord was not a mere convenient sub- 
division of the musical scale, but a complex 
organic unit, so that the scale took the form 
of a group of tetrachords rather than of a 
series of individual notes ; and, secondly, 
that the most obvious difference between 
any two tetrachords was a difference of 
pitch. The more extended musical scale 
consisted of one unattached note at the 
bottom, and four tetrachords. 

In view of these facts, what are we to 
understand when we are told that a voice in 
singing echoes or responds to four strings? 
Evidently that the singer reproduces vocally 
the notes of a tetrachord as sounded on 
some stringed instrument, and—which is the 
main point here—keeps within that range 
of pitch. The voice that ‘responds with 
lowest pitch (¢ma) to a_ tetrachord’ is, 
strictly speaking, one that keeps within the 
range of the lowest tetrachord; or, as we 
might say less formally, within the lowest 
quarter of the scale. In like manner a man 
who sings voce quae chordis quattuor resonat 
summa keeps within the highest quarter ; in 
other words, sings summa voce. Thus 
Horace expresses the extremes of pitch in 
which Tigellius indulged, not by single 
notes, but by ranges of notes : which is more 
appropriate, for Tigellius certainly did not 
confine himself to a single note at either 
extreme. 

The question how Horace intended to 
divide his sentence I shall not undertake to 
decide. Both forms express his meaning, 
and express it about equally well. Division 
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after swmma makes a more symmetrical sen- 
tence, but symmetry does not count for 
much in these studiously informal sermones. 
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There is ancient tradition, represented by 
Porphyrio, in favour of swmmda voce. 
CLEMENT L. Smiru. 





REVIEWS. 


WILAMOWITZ AND OTHERS ON THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD. 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart, thre Entwickel- 
ung und thre Ziele : Teil i, Abteilung viii, 
De griechische und lateinische Literatur 
und Sprache. Von U. von WiLamo- 
witz-MOELLENDORFF, K. KRUMBACHER, 
J. WACKERNAGEL, Fr. Leo, E. NogpeEn, 
F. Sxurscn. Berlin and Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. 8vo. Pp. 464 (including 
index and short bibliography). Price 
M. 10, geb. M. 12. 


THE present volume is the eighth of an 
encyclopaedic work on the history and 
tendencies of civilisation. Some parts of the 
volume, especially the sections on the lan- 
guages themselves, seem carefully to avoid 
presupposing any knowledge of the languages 
which they treat of. 6 BaowAev’s for instance 
is written in Italian characters with a 
German translation, but the book will doubt- 
less be read principally by classical students. 
Its design, however, is not to serve as a 
compendious manual of facts, but rather to 
be a brief critical appreciation of the two 
literatures and languages, to give the 
ordinary student the most modern views and 
estimates of the various epochs of Greek and 
Latin literature and of the principal Greek 
and Latin authors, and to correct the false 
perspective in which the student of the 
Schulautoren often regards the whole sub- 
ject. A book written with this purpose 
must above all things be illuminating. It 
must on every page answer the question why 
the modern Gebildeter should read the 
author or the ganguage of which it treats. 
On the whole it may be claimed for the 
book that it realises this object. It is 
divided into six sections, which treat of 
Ancient Greek Literature, Mediaeval and 
Modern Greek Literature, and the Greek 
Language, and the three corresponding 
topics in Latin. The significance for 
modern times of the successive literary 
periods and their continuous organic develop- 
ment is well brought out, and there are 
brief but often most suggestive accounts of 
NO. CLXXXI. VOL. XX, 


all the principal Greek and Roman writers. 
It is interesting to note the amount of 
space assigned to the various periods, for the 
whole scheme of the work shows that the 
amount of space assigned to any period is to 
be the index of its importance. 

Ancient Greek Literature is dealt with by 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in 236 pages 
out of the 451 of the whole book. Of these 
236 pages only 46 are devoted to the great 
Attic period. The comparatively lengthy 
treatment which early Christian literature 
receives is justified by the title of the general 
work (die Kultur der Gegenwart), but it is 
somewhat paradoxical to devote, as Wilamo- 
witz does, considerably more space (60 
pages) to Hellenistic literature than is 
granted to Attic, although all that is said 
about the period is most interesting. This 
preferential treatment is described by the 
author himself as a protest against ‘the 
orthodox unfairness.’ The fact, however, 
that this literature has failed to survive—a 
fact which, when reading Wilamowitz on 
Cleitarchus or Duris for example, one is apt 
to forget—is surely a reason for treating it a 
little less fully in ‘Die Kultur der Gegen 
wart.’ As regards details of treatment, it 
is hard to single out anything in particular, 
where nearly everything is treated so 
suggestively. Perhaps the best parts of this 
section are those dealing with those authors 
who diverge most widely from the moderns 
either in form or style. For example, the 
peculiar social and literary conditions under 
which Sappho and Pindar wrote are happily 
brought out in a few lines which give more 
insight into their characters and spirits than 
many whole commentaries and elaborate 
introductions. The account of the rise of 
the drama is not quite up to the level of the 
rest. It gives if anything too much promi- 
nence to the technical details of the Attic 
stage. The paragraph, however, which traces 
the influence of the drama on the Platonic 
dialogue, and that again in which the Pla- 
tonic dialogue is shown to have had its logical 
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outcome in the Aristotelian treatise are 
excellent examples of the way in which 
Greek and Latin literature is shown to be 
one complex but organic growth. 

Any lucid epitome of mediaeval Greek 
literature would probably be read with the 
interest of novelty by the average English 
scholar, and Krumbacher’s section on this 
subject is more than merely lucid. He 
writes with a most lively belief in the im- 
portance of his subject for the modern world 
at large. His conception of the mission of 
modern Greek as being to spread humanism 
and Christian civilisation over the East may 
be somewhat enthusiastic, as may also be his 
estimate of some of his favourite Byzantine 
authors, for example the sixth century 
Christian hymn writer Romanus, although 
it must be confessed that the two stanzas 
that he quotes make the reader want to 
hear more; but the whole section is a 
suggestive study of one phase of the struggle 
between East and West, conservatism and 
progress. The modern application often lies 
startlingly near. Krumbacher wants modern 
Greek to start a new life by developing on 
the lines of the Romance languages. He 
van only find a parallel for the literary 
conservatism of the modern Greek in that of 
the Turks and Chinese. 

The section on the Greek language is less 
satisfactory. This is not so much the fault 
of the writer as of the subject. It is hard to 
see how a_ better popular history of the 
Greek language from its birth to the present 
day could have been written in the 24 pages 
allotted to this subject. The mistake seems 
to have been rather in giving the language a 
separate section. The writer, or rather the 
subject, of the last section of the book (die 
lateinische Sprache) is open to the same 
criticism, 

Friedrich Leo’s section on Classical Latin 
Literature is a clear and dispassionate résumé 
of the subject, though occasionally the treat- 
ment of well known writers or epochs is lack- 
ing in interpretive power. We are told, for 
instance, that the ancients had nut the modern 
ideas about plagiarism, but no attempt is 
made to explain the spirit in which they plagi- 
arised. Again we are told that Homer’s games 
are a collection of interesting but discon- 
nected incidents, whereas the various athletic 
events described in the fifth Aeneid form an 
artistic whole with a dramatic dénouement, 
but no explanation is offered as to why 
Virgil made this variation from his original, 
though every reader will feel that it illus- 
trates some fundamental difference between 
the two poets. It is a pity too that Leo 
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gives support to the common view that it is 
chiefly Lucretius’ ‘digressions’ that make 
him a poet, and that the atomic theory is 
fundamentally unpoetical. He means doubt- 
less that it is wanting in human interest. 
But it is surely a lack of imagination not to 
see that the atomic theory as regarded by 
Lucretius is essentially the same theme as 
that of Dante and Milton. If once we put 
ourselves in Lucretius’ position—and it is not 
the poet’s fault that we fail to do so—every 
line of the poem has an_ intensely 
personal interest. The idea that the poem 
contains digressions and purple patches is at 
once dispelled. It is possible to appreciate 
Iphigeneia without doing this, but Iphigeneia 
and the other ‘digressions’ lose as much by 
being detached from the Natura Herwm as 
would Beatrice by being removed from the 
Divine Comedy. 

The period of transition from classical 
times to the middle ages is dealt with by 
Eduard Norden. His introductory remarks, 
which he heads ‘ Hellenismus, Christian- 
ismus, Nationalitat,’ will be found most 
helpful towards a true appreciation of the 
period. Method of treatment is perhaps of 
more importance in this than in any other 
section, and the topographical arrangement 
which the writer adopts has much to 
recommend it. The notices of individual 
writers give rise to frequent. but always 
relevant digressions on such subjects as 
rhyme and the beginnings of modern poetry 
(Ambrosius), Benedictine monasticism (Cas- 
siodorus), the debt that Christian philosophy 
owes to Plato (Augustin). Although the 
writer of this section does not profess to 
go beyond the times of Charlemagne, he 
deliberately continues his account down to 
the times of Petrarch. Till then Latin 
was a living language. It was Petrarch 
and his successors who dealt it its death- 
blow, not by the services that they ren- 
dered to Italian and the other Romance 
languages, but by the false classicism of the 
Latin that they wrote, with its attempted 
return to the language of Cicero and 
Virgil. 

One practical point that the whole book 
suggests is worth raising. Ought we not in 
England to extend our curricula, at least in 
the seats of higher education? Is it 
desirable that our university students (and 
lecturers?) should practically never read 
anything written in Greek after Theocritus, 
or in Latin after Tacitus? Though the 
other contributors to the present work do 
not attack the ‘Schulautoren’ curriculum so 
openly and vigorously as Wilamowitz, yet 
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the whole tone of the book is in favour of 
reading a wider selection of authors, and the 
book itself would serve as an_ excellent 
director of studies to thos: who wish to 
do so. 

All the more striking therefore is its con- 
demnation of Demosthenes and Cicero as 
authors for reading in schools. The foul 
moral atmosphere that Wilamowitz breathes 
when reading Demosthenes probably does 
little harm to the average schoolboy, but it 
is often forgotten how deadly dull it almost 
inevitably is to read twice a week for month 
after month one or two pages of any of the 
longer orations of either Demosthenes or 
Cicero. Every prose book of course loses by 
this method of reading, but it is nevertheless 
true that, for teaching purposes, with a 
historical or philosophical book a few prefa- 


TACCONE’S THE IAMBIC 


Tus large pamphlet (80 tall pages) consists 
chiefly of classifications, in which the various 
possible types of trimeter are distinguished 
according to the nature and order of the six 
feet, and each type is exemplified, if it occurs, 
from (1) the zambographi, (2) Aeschylus, 
(3) Sophocles, (4) Euripides (tragedy), (5) the 
Cyclops, (6) Aristophanes. Thus on p. 53 
it is said that ‘a dactyl in the first place 
with a tribrach in the third’ is not found 
before Sophocles, nor in the Cyclops, but 
examples are cited from Sophocles, Euripi- 
dean tragedy, and Aristophanes. The 
author does not give statistics, and there is 
often no indication of frequency or rarity, 
for want of which an inexperienced reader 
might well sometimes misapprehend the real 
state of the case. The examples given are 
for the most part valid, though there are 
errors, some of them rather startling, as for 
instance, when zapectw ovdéy teprvdv ovd’ 
épdopuov (Semonides) is cited (p. 10) as a 
pure iambic, or when Eur. Bacch. 1274 
orapto p’ edwxas, ws A€yovo’, "Exot is said 
(p. 6) to exhibit elision preceding a final 
cretic. The collections, however, as far as 
they go, are interesting and may be turned 
to account. 

But the work is no complete account 
of the subject; and when the author 
passes occasionally to the deduction 

1 Tl Trimetro Giambico nella Poesia Greca. 
Memoria di Angelo Taccone. Accademia Reale 
delle Scienze di Torino: Torino, Carlo Ciausen, 
1904, 
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tory remarks are all that are needed, and 
the book has then only to be read consecu- 
tively for every succeeding chapter or section 
to form a natural unit of interest. This is 
not the case with the speeches of the two 
orators. Units of interest of the requisite 
length for a single lesson or lecture are only 
to be found here and there, and nearly every 
one of them requires a separate historical 
introduction. If, however, a_ series of 
extracts were carefully made, and were 
read in chronological order, one at each 
lesson, after an appropriate explanation of 
the historical setting, might not Cicero and 
Demosthenes prove to be not a cause of 
corruption to our youth, but the best intro- 
duction to two of the most difficult periods of 
ancient history ? 
Percy Urs. 


TRIMETER IN GREEK. 


of rules, and to the critical application of 
them, it becomes evident that his grasp, 
possibly for want of actual practice in com- 
position, is neither comprehensjve nor sure. 
For example (p. 26), it is true that in [ph. 
Aul. 1570 édeke 8, & Onpoxtov’ “Ap-\repe rat | 
Aws,”? the anapaest is placed badly and not 
according to the practice of Euripides ; but 
we cannot cure this by writing eege 37, & 
Onpo|krove Ac-ds “Apreut, which violates the 
general rule for the division of a tribrach, 
as stated by the author himself on p. 17. 
Nor need we be at the pains to correct the 
verse at all. This part of the play, com- 
pleted after the death of Euripides by quite 
incompetent hands, swarms with metrical and 
other errors, and is not to be brought to the 
standard of Euripides himself. If it were, 
we should not be content to mend v. 1610 
ampoadokyta ¢ Bpototor ta tav Oedv, cited 
on the same page, by writing Bporois, and 
leaving untouched the feeble caesura com- 
bined with the weak and precarious length- 
ening of 6€ before Bp in the next word. A 
composer, for whom this and other such things 
were good enough, may well have written 
Bporotor 7a tév GeGv too. On the other hand, 
Iph. Aul. 652 oi of8 dre dys, ovd« olda, 
irrar’ éuoi watep (See same page) comes from 
a scene which must have been written, if not 
by Euripides, by some one who had ap- 
propriated his art to perfection. The verse, 
irregular as it is, is almost certainly by the 
2 So cited by the author, but see the MSS. 
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original hand, and is extremely interesting. 
The dramatist, exhibiting a simple girl, 
almost a child, who speaks in some _be- 
wilderment to her father, adopts deliberately, 
for a moment, the familiarity and careless 
movement which are regular in comedy. 
All the symptoms of the later Euripidean 
tragedy point to such a device as the next 
possible and likely step in artistic develop- 
ment, a step on the road to Menander. 
Here Euripides, or his excellent imitator, 
actually takes that step. And if we insist 
on regularizing the metre, we must hardly 
do it, as the author proposes, at the expense 
of the language, thus: ot« olf & dis, ovK 
olda, piAtraros Tarep. 

The rule on the ‘cretic pause’ is stated 
(p. 5) thus: ‘When a tragic trimeter ends 
with a word or a group of words making up 
a foot and a half (=an apparent cretic), the 
preceding syllable is short. With elision 
(between this syllable and the cretic), it may 
be long.’ A composer, who tried by this 
rule to follow the tragedians, would make 
strange work. He must suppose that such 
a verse as 60’ &s TdyuoTa TotT’ éojpyy’ dupacw 
would be common and regular, but that such 
as xpatver oraaypots trmikov éx mvEevpovwr 
(Aesch.), ef rof ode tysas ef ivov 76 dvaceBet 
(Soph.), Avew Bporotow 7 yapeiv od« dévov( Eur.) 
are irregular, as indeed the author declares. 
As a fact, the first verse breaks rather 
violently, and the three others do not infringe 
at all, the true rule, which is, that the two 
long syllables must not be separated by any 
noticeable pause. The reason, which is 
seldom stated properly, is this. In the latter 
part of a rhythmical series, licences of any 
kind are liable to offend, because the close 
must necessarily dwell on the ear. For 
this reason the last foot of the trimeter is 
always a true iambus; and for the same 
reason, a pseudo-spondee in the penultimate 
foot is in itself a somewhat bold variation, 
though it has certain compensating advant- 
ages. But the offence is aggravated, with- 












































out any compensation, if between the two 
syllables of the pseudo-spondee there is any 
perceptible pause ; because in that case the 
thesis of the foot, which ought to be short, is 
really longer than the arsts, for the thesis 
consists in effect of the first long syllable 
plus the pause. In applying the rule, if the 
two syllables are separated at all (which is 
unusual) many delicate questions arise as to 
what amount of pause is, in the circum- 
stances, noticeable. It is easily decided 
that the pause in ék mvevpovur, or in oi 
aévov, is not noticeable, the phrases being as 
solid as a single word; and such combina- 
tions are in fact so common that they must 
be embraced in the rule. But will this do? 


Subporor wA€ovew, 7 | wav H | Adyw 
reioavres akew, 7) Tpoa ioxvos Kparos. 
One might hesitate: 7 adheres rather 
closely to Adyw, and pv is hardly separable 
from 7. We cannot therefore say that 
between pyv and 7 we do not perceive any 
break. Sophocles however decides (Phil. 
592) that the stretch, as a rare variety, is 
tolerable. He goes even a little farther, and 
beyond any formal justification, in Phil. 22: 





& po mporeAOav otya onpaw’ eit exe... 

Here the elision between onpawwe and cite, 
which according to our author (p. 6) brings 
the case simply within rule, has probably 
some little effect; that is to say, rypéov 
ciz’ €xet (for example) would be more irregu- 
lar still. Something depends on the parti- 
tion between ¢i7’ and éye, slight as it is; 
onpaw ev6éws would be decidedly worse. 
Something should probably be allowed (see 
Jebb ad loc.) for an emphasis on the first 
syllable of oyjpaw(e), leaving the second 
syllable comparatively short. But when all 
is said, ‘the words break the metrical rule’ 
(Jebb). We must miss both rule and reason, 
if we begin our exposition, as the author 
does, by treating such an eccentricity as 
normal. 





A. W. VERRALL. 





CONYBEARE’S AND STOCK’S SELECTIONS FROM THE LXX. 


Selections from the Septuagint. By F. C. 
ConyBEArg, M.A., and St, GrorGE Stock, 
M.A. Boston: Ginnett and Co. 1906. 
Pp. v+313. Price 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is a volume to be welcomed with 
heartiness and sincerity. The fact that it 


belongs to the ‘College’ series of Greek 
Authors issued by a well-known American 
publishing firm, is another point in its 
favour. It is high time that students should 
enlarge their literary outlook, realize that 
Attic Greek is not everything, and disabuse 
their minds that Greek literature came to 
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some mysteriously sudden close after Theo- 
critus. Now there is no book quite com- 
parable to the Septuagint, for the purpose 
of hammering home these truisms. Apart, 
too, from its great literary importance, as 
being written in the xowy of Alexandria any 
time after the middle of the 3rd century B.c., 
the Septuagint has other (perhaps higher) 
claims on the interest of thoughtful persons. 
There is something more than a literary 
importance attaching to this (in some ways) 
greatest, as it is the first, of all translations 
of the Bible; and true criticism can never 
exhaust itself by any mere literary handling 
of its text. What the Vulgate has been, 
and is, to the West, that the Septuagint has 
been, and is, to the East. But more: the 
writers of the N.T., in almost all cases, 
appeal to the LXX version for confirmation 
of doctrine or historical declaration ; and 
even before the Christian era it had acquired 
for itself the position of an inspired book. 
Messrs. Conybeare and Stock are well within 
the mark when (Introd. p. 20) they imply 
that the LX.X version has exercised a world- 
influence. This fact alone would make it 
amply worth our while to study it, now and 
then, and reflect upon the signal position it 
occupies in the development of human 
history. 

Hitherto no annotated edition of any 
portion of the LXX has been available for 
students ; and, until quite recently, the aids 
to Septuagint study have been singularly 
meagre, But the publication of Dr. Swete’s 
manual edition some few years back, fol- 
lowed—first by Hatch and Redpath’s noble 
Concordance, secondly by Swete’s Introduc- 
tion, and lastly by the publication (early this 
year) of the first fascicle of the new Cam- 
bridge edition of the text, with an elaborate 
critical apparatus : all these aids, I say, have 
rendered it possible to approach the study of 
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the LXX with a sense of confidence and 
comfort unknown a generation ago. 

Briefly, the aim of Messrs. Conybeare and 
Stock in their pioneer work is to render 
available for students selected portions of the 
LXX, so annotated as to give them a clear 
insight into the main peculiarities of voca- 
bulary and style. With this excellent object 
in view they have chosen seven sections: 
(1) The Story of Joseph ; (2) The Story of 
the Exodus; (3) The Story of Balaam and 
Balak ; (4) The Story of Samson; (5) The 
Story of David and Goliath ; (6) The Story 
of Elijah; (7) The Story of Hezekiah and 
Sennacherib. Each section is prefaced by 
short introductory remarks (these are, 
perhaps, the least convincing portions of the 
book) ; there is a fair abundance of linguistic 
notes at the foot of the printed text ; there 
is a general introduction to the study of the 
LXX; and last, not least, a short grammar 
of LXX Greek. This portion of the work is 
excellent, and the writers deserve our thanks 
for their very careful conspectus. The 
General Introduction (pp. 1-24) is, perhaps, 
rather thin, but gives a fair and lucid 
account, on the whole, of the literary 
problem of the origin of the Septuagint. 
Few readers will be disposed to contest their 
general conclusions (e.g. as to the non-his- 
torical character of the Story of the ‘ 72’) ; 
but here and there a conjecture as to date or 
authorship seems to be based on too slender 
evidence (for an example, see Introd. p. 18 
[top]). 

The book is clearly printed, in fairly 
large type as far as the text is concerned, 
and is supplied with an ‘index Graecitatis.’ 
It is to be hoped that the editors will have 
the satisfaction of knowing their book is 
widely used. 


er 


). H. BLAKENEY. 


BROWN’S CASE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


A Study of the Case Constructions of Words 
of Time. By Lester Dorman Brown, 
Ph. D. Pp. iv+141. Published by the 
Author, New Haven, Conn. 1904. 


Tue problem which the author of this mono- 
graph sets before himself is this: to discover 
the factors which determine the meaning of 
nouns whose primary meaning is that of 





time, when used in the regular temporal 
construction of the genitive, dative, and 
accusative cases. The material upon which 
the study is based is taken from the IJliad 
and the Odyssey, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis and Hellentca, 
and is intended to include all instances of 
nouns (or equivalent expressions) used in 
these writings in any of the regular temporal 
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constructions of the oblique cases. The 
number of nouns so used whose predominant 
meaning is not that of time is very small— 
only 11 out of a total of some 3100 cases 
—and the investigation therefore centres 
about the few common nouns of time, jpépa, 
vv, wnv, eros, etc. 

The question of the method of classifica- 
tion to be used, whether it shall be by form or 
by function, arises early, and as would be 
expected of one working in the atmosphere 
of the classical department of Yale Univer- 
sity, the author chooses to classify by form : 
in this case the choice is unquestionably 
wise. The first two classifications are pre- 
liminary and serve to foreshadow the lines 
upon which the detailed examination of 
the cases is to proceed. The third primary 
classification consists of a complete index 
according to number, case, and modifiers, of 
all the nouns of time used in temporal con- 
structions in the above authors: upon the 
basis of this classification the author takes 
up the question of the overlapping of various 
eases. He considers first the instances where 
he believes the genitive case to be used 
like a dative expressing ‘the time when,’ 
and cites numerous examples. The cases, 
however, where the genitive is used with a 
meaning indistinguishable from that of the 
dative, are not, I believe, as numerous as the 
author supposes. In the first place, exclu- 
sive of certain passages in Herodotus, whose 
usage in this matter is clearly divergent 
from the Attic usage, all the examples of 
such cases which are given are, with a single 
exception (Thuc. 6, 3, 2), either the noun 
vv or a season (yew or Gépos). For exam- 
ple in Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 13: 


be Saeed arog dvurycyorre ton ar 
THS ETLOVONS VUKTOS avynyayovTo, Kat TY) uf] 


¢ a ’ 
ae vies UTaCal... 


Epa Tept dpiorouv @pav )KOV eis IIpoxovvneor, 
Mr. Brown holds that the meaning of the 
genitive is in no way different from that of 
the dative, the writer’s purpose in both places 
being merely to date the action. But it will 
be admitted, I think, that an action can be 
dated in different ways. In some cases it is 
possible to use either the genitive or the 
dative, but is there not in most cases a slightly 
different shade of meaning according as one 
or the other case is used? Does not the 
frequent occurrence of the genitive vuxrds 
reflect the fact that from the nature of 
things the time of events of the night is less 
apt to be definitely known than the time of 
events of the day? I believe that the pas- 
sages cited by the writer support this view. 
The dative vu«ri is cited in only four passages 
where it might seem not to differ in meaning 
from vuxrds; but in each of these cases a 
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special reason for the dative can, I think, be 
given. In Hell. 2, 1, 22; Avoavdpos & ™ 
exiovon vuKti, érel GpOpos iv, €onunver eis Tas 
vais eioBaivev, Mr. Brown admits that the 
ére{ clause makes the dative natural ; and in 
Thue. 4, 103, 4: éxetvy tH vucti Katéornoav 
Tov oTpatov mpd éw x.t.r., the time is rather 
definitely defined by zpd é Further- 
more in Thue. 7, 6, 4: cai rH émiovoy voxti 
épbacav capotxodopyjoavtes Kal mapedOovres 
tiv Tov AOnvaiwy oikodopiar, the context shows 
that the exact time of the action was known 
to both the Athenians and the Syracusans ; 
and in Hell. 4, 5, 4: davepos 8€ éyévero Kai 6 
vews TOD Tlowedavos tatty TH vuKTi Kadpevos, 
the time was from the nature of the event 
likely to be definitely known. In my judg- 
ment, the only passage cited where the geni- 
tive seems not to differ appreciably in mean- 
ing from a dative is Thuc. 6, 3, 2 (rod 
€xopévou €rTovs). 

Three passages from Homer and one from 
Herodotus show the dative used like the 
genitive. But in Anab. 1, 8, 22 (jpioa 
xpovw) and Plut. Aristtd. 23 (ddAtyw pov), 
where the author takes the dative as equiva- 
lent in meaning toa genitive, he overlooks the 
possibility that the idea of means may be 
present ; cf. ypdvm as used in Her. 1, 76 et 
al. and often in tragedy. The only examples 
that seem to show the genitive encroaching 
on the accusative are certain cases of Aovroi, 
‘in the future.’ But in all except two of 
these cases the verb is negatived, and, as the 
author says, here it is rather a case where the 
resultant meaning is the same whether the 
genitive or the accusative is used than an 
instance of the encroachment of one case on 
another. Clear examples of the use of the 
accusative for the dative are found only in 
Herodotus. On the whole then, the number 
of instances where any one case has the 
regular temporal meaning of another case is 
exceedingly small. 

The results of the author’s detailed exam- 
ination of the genitive, dative, and accusative 
may be summed up briefly. In by far the 
greatest number of instances several factors 
make the temporal meaning clear without 
the aid of the inflectional ending. These 
factors are, in the order of their importance, 
first, the temporal meaning of the noun, and 
upon this the author rightly lays much 
stress ; secondly, the modifying word, if any 
be present (e.g. a word of measure or a 
demonstrative word); thirdly, the verb, 
whether it expresses extensive or aoristic 
action; and lastly the context, in the 
broadest meaning of the term. As regards 
the expression of time by prepositional 
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phrases, examination shows that there is a 
marked preference for the equivalent case 
constructions of words of time. 

On p. 68 the author gives an ingenious 
and plausible explanation of the origin of 
expressions which consist of a noun in the 
accusative singular with an ordinal numeral, 
translated usually by ‘so many days 
(years, etc.) ago,’ as Hell. 2, 4,13: of pév 7d 
defvdv Exovres os tects Hucpay wéeumryv TpeWa- 
pevor €Owéare. He thinks they may have 
arisen from cases like Anab. 4, 5, 24: xara- 
AapBave wavtas evdov trois Kwuyntas Kal TH 
Ovyatépa Tov Kwpapyov évarnv yuépay yeyamn- 
pevny, Where thetense with which the temporal 
word is used may denote a state of contin- 
uance after the completion of the act. From 
such verbs the use of the noun with the 
ordinal was extended to verbs which express 
occurrence only. 

The explanation which is given on pp. 96 f. 
of the origin of the genitive in statements of 
wages, as e.g. Thuc. 7, 27, 2: dSpaxui yap 
THs Huepas Exactos eka Pave, is ingenious, but 
to me not convincing. Comparing such 
expressions with expressions like Anab. 4, 6, 
4: éxopevOnoay Extra crabmois ava révte Tapa- 
oayyas THS Hepas, the author concludes that 
the genitive was originally closely connected 
with the verb. Now the genitive in such 
passages as the one from the Anabasis 
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clearly expresses the time within which the 
action of the verb takes place; he therefore 
suggests that the genitive in statements of 
wages may go back to a time when the pay 
was actually given and received some time 
during each day, comparing Levit. 19, 13 
and Deut. 24, 15. It will be seen at once, 
I think, that this explanation rests upon a 
rather shadowy basis. I believe that an 
explanation of these genitives is rather to be 
sought along the line of such a sentence as 
Anab, 7, 6, 1: wat A€ye dre Sapeckds Exdotw 
éorat picbds tod pyvds. If this case be taken 
by itself, it is entirely natural to take the 
genitive wnvos as depending immediately upon 
puoOos. Is it not then possible that these 
genitives, which in the historical period were 
doubtless almost purely formulaic, originally 
were dependent upon picbds or an eqaivalent 
word, expressed or understood ? 

As is almost inevitable in a work of this 
kind, where the author is compelled to draw 
many minute distinctions, in some matters of 
detail the views expressed are open to 
question. But the work as a whole is done 
with painstaking care and accuracy. The 
main conclusions are amply sustained and 
the whole constitutes a suggestive and 
valuable beginning in a field of syntactical 
study which hitherto has been little explored. 

HaAvEN Dar Linc BRACKETT. 





PROFUMO ON THE FIRE OF NERO. 


Arritio Prorumo, Le fonti ed @ tempzr dell’ in- 
cendio Neroniano. Roma: Forzani, 1905. 
Pp. xii+748. 20 lire. 


Tue first point that strikes one about the 
present work is its enormous size. It is a 
large and very heavy quarto (123 x 83 inches) 
with 49 lines to the page, and the amount of 
time and labour devoted to its production 
must have been immense. But one cannot 
help thinking that interesting and important 
as the fire of Nero is, especially to students 
of the early history of Christianity in Rome, 
Signor Profumo should have recollected that 
life is short and busy, and given us his 
results in a somewhat handier form. 

The occasion of the work is a recently 
made assertion, formulated in a pamphlet by 
Prof. C. Pascal (L’incendio di Roma e 1% 
primi Cristiani, Milan 1900) that the Christ- 
ians were as a fact the authors of the fire of 
Nero, taking ‘qui fatebantur’ in Tacitus, 





Ann xv. 44§5 to mean those who confessed 
their guilt as incendiaries: their denuncia- 
tions of their fellow Christians led to the 
latter being proved guilty also, not however 
as incendiaries, but as Christians (‘deinde 
indicio eorum multitudo ingens haud proinde 
in crimine incendii quam odio humani generis 
convicti sunt’). ‘This charge naturally 
aroused much opposition: and the present 
work, the most careful study of the subject 
that has yet been made, brings us to the op- 
posite conclusion. It has met with a favour- 
able reception in the archaeological journals 
of Rome—such as the Bullettino d Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, and the Bullettino Comunale. 


The first part (pp. 1-194) deals exhaust- 
ively with the ancient authorities, whose 
testimony, with the single exception of that 
of Tacitus, who remarks ‘sequitur clades, forte 
an dolo principis incertum (nam utrumque 
auctores prodidere),’ asserts unanimously that 
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Nero was the author of the fire. Here, and 
indeed throughout the book, there is a great 
deal too much detail not directly bearing on 
the point at issue, e.g. before citing the testi- 
mony of Suetonius and Tacitus on the 
subject, it is hardly necessary to devote over 
twenty pages (23-44) toa discussion of their 
merits as historians and the relative value 
which is to be attached to their statements. 
Nor does it seem to me that the indirect evi- 
dence adduced by Signor Profumo is sufficient 
to justify his conclusion that Cluvius Rufus 
and Fabius Rusticus agreed with Pliny the 
elder (the third of his ‘fonti prime’ or con- 
temporary sources) in asserting (H.N. xvii. 
1 § 5) that Nero was the author of the fire, 
and that it was the ‘official version’ which 
attributed the occurrence to chance. 

The second part (pp. 195-353) deals with 
the persecution of the Christians. We find 
Pliny the younger in his correspondence 
with Trajan, telling the emperor ‘ cognitioni- 
bus de Christianis interfui nunquam: ideo 
nescio quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat aut 
quaeri’ (Hp. x. 96) and Trajan replies ‘con- 
quirendi non sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, 
puniendi sunt’ (7b. x. 97). As Signor Pro- 
fumo shows, it seems clear from this and from 
Tertullian’s Apologeticum that there was 
no special law against the Christians qua 
Christians: they were affected by the leges 
sumptuariae, as guilty of evil customs, by 
the lex Iulia de peculatu et de sacrilegiis, 
as offenders against religion, by the lex 
Iulia de maiestate imnuinuta, as guilty of 
‘ maiestas.’ ; 

These three charges were grouped, as Ter- 
tullian says, in the one institutum Nero- 
nianum (ad nationes, i. 7), which continued 
to exist till the Edict of Milan (313 a.p.), so 
that to be proved a Christian was enough to 
be condemned (Apol. 2). But they first 
appear together under Tiberius in the trial 
of Libo Drusus (Tac. Ann. ii. 27) and again 
in that of Appuleia Varilla (¢bid. ii. 50), and 
Nero used them against pagans as well as 
Christians (e.g. Thrasea Paetus). The most 
important question (the doubt about which 
has even led some to suppose the whole 
account of Tacitus to be a forgery) is, why 
Nero pitched upon the Christians. They 
seem so far to have attracted little attention 
and it seems clear from Tertullian that this 
was the first persecution they had to undergo. 
Signor Profumo thinks that they were not 
actually charged with incendiarism (or we 
should have had some trace of the charge in 
the official version) but simply used to distract 
popular attention from the question as to 
the culpability of the emperor, by being 





brought to trial and condemned on the 
charge of being Christians, in which 
capacity they were already hated. This, 
however, would not have been so likely to 
produce the effect desired by Nero, and 
I doubt very much whether the well known 
words of Tacitus, ‘ergo abolendo rumori 
Nero subdidit reos et quaesitissimis poenis 
adfecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christ- 
ianos appellabat,’ will bear this sense. 
‘Subdidit reos’ naturally means ‘fraudulent- 
ly brought to trial’ (on the charge just 
mentioned by Tacitus, 7.e. that of incendiar- 
ism). That, on the other hand they were 
condemned en masse as Christians and not 
as incendiaries there seems little doubt: 
but, as Furneaux says, in his note on Tac. 
Ann. xv. 44 §5 (‘qui fatebantur’) ‘the 
difficulty would disappear on the supposition 
that the Christians as a body had already 
been marked out by some means as the 
incendiaries, so that the question whether a 
person was a Christian became the most 
essential part of the charge against him.’ 

Signor Profumo, on the other hand, is 
inclined to believe that the Christians were 
already numerous and hated, and also 
actually feared as enemies of the empire, 
and that the reasons for the persecution 
were mainly political. The date of the 
event he places not immediately after the 
fire, but some months later, after Nero’s 
attempts to assert his innocence had failed, 
i.é. in the spring or early summer of 65 A.p. It 
would then be still easier to connect with it 
the martyrdom of 8. Peter, if not of 8. Paul 
(who as a Roman citizen, would have been 
differently treated) as Dufourq (Etude sur 
les gesta martyrum, Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Francaises, fasc. 83, pp. 104 sqq.), even ac- 
cepting the usual date (August !—at any rate 
after July 28th, 64 a.p.) of the persecution, 
proposes to do. 

As to this, though Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Orosius may be taken to indicate the 
later date, Tacitus does not distinguish it as 
occurring in a different year from that of 
the fire; and the beginning of Ann. xv. 47 
‘fine anni vulgantur prodigia,’ long after the 
account of the fire is over, seems to be 
contrary to this supposition. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the traditional date of the martyrdom 
of SS. Peter and Paul and 979 others ‘ Via 
Aurelia’?! is the 29th of June. 


' The theory that S. Peter was crucified on the 
site of the church of 8. Pietro in Montorio has 
little to recommend it. The latest article against 
it is that of Marucchi in Nuovo Bullettino Cristiano, 
1905, 135 sqq., 269 sqq. 
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The third part (pp. 354-482) deals with 

the fire itself, and Nero’s motives for caus- 
ng it. Tacitus tells us that it was thought 
that Nero wanted to have the credit for 
founding a new Rome, in which his own 
palace—the Domus Aurea—was to form the 
most prominent feature. The idea of 
expropriation for purposes of public utility 
was unknown to Roman jurisprudence, as 
Signor Profumo shows : and the only possible 
means for Nero to effect his purpose would 
have been a series of wholesale confiscations, 
which would have affected all classes, and 
was obviously impossible. After a fire, on 
the other hand, the emperor habitually inter- 
vened (though not as dictator, as our author 
supposes (pp. 411 sqq.), for there is no trace 
of the dictatorship in the Principate as 
founded by Augustus) ! and took the measures 
necessary in each case. 

No doubt the city was in need of rebuild- 
ing, as Suetonius hints: and Signor 
Profumo well points out, that, narrow as the 
streets of ancient Rome seem to us (the 
standard width of the highroads in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city, where 
there was far more vehicular traftic than in 
Rome itself, is only fourteen feet, and the 
Sacra Via itself is very little more), some 
Romans actually objected to their excessive 
width after the fire of Nero (Tac. Ann. xv. 
13), 

But of course Nero took advantage of 
the conflagration to appropriate to his own 
Domus Aurea a considerable portion of the 
city which had belonged to private owners 
—hence the haste of Vespasian to destroy it. 
(Martial, De Spect. 2: ef. the epigram 
quoted by Suetonius, Nero, 39 





‘Roma domus fiet : Veios migrate, Quirites, 
‘Si non et Veios occupat ista domus’.) 


Signor Profumo’s topography, by the way, 
is at fault when he remarks (p. 440) ‘e sola 
giungere a noi di tanta Doma£s—dimenticata, 
nascosta sotterra ai servigi delle nemiche 
terme di Tito, e di poi, e di queste e delle 
Traianee,—la grande piscina vinaria sita 
all’ Esquilino, oggidi nomata le Sette Sale.’ 
In the first place, the Sette Sale is not a 
subterranean reservoir: and in the second 
place, he has entirely forgotten the famous 
‘Camere Esquiline’ with their splendid 
(though now much faded) frescoes, and 
many other remains enumerated — by 
Lanciani (Ruins and Excavations, 361): 


' Tac. i. 9 § 6 is perfectly clear—‘non regno 
tamen, neque dictatura sed principis nomine con- 
stitutam rempublicam.’ 
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cf. also Notizie degli Scavi, 1897, 59; 
Bullettino Comunale 1897, 165. 

He makes, on the other hand, an in- 
teresting observation—that Nero, in starting 
the fire at the point he did, was probably 
valculating upon the W.S.W. breeze which 
rarely fails in a summer afternoon: but 
that the wind must have changed to scirocco 
(S.E.), inasmuch as the fire, instead of 
taking the expected direction, went N.W. 
along the length of the circus (p. 477). 

The fourth part (pp. 485-693) is devoted 
(1) to critical notes on the sources of Tacitus’ 
information for the fifteenth book of the 
Annals. Signor Profumo supposes that his 
information was drawn from the Emperor 
Nerva, though I must confess that I fail to 
see the strength of his arguments ; (2) to an 
examination of the reasons for the silence of 
Juvenal as to the fire, which he puts down 
to the fact of the publication of the first 
group of the Satires under Nerva, who had 
probably been a member of Nero’s concilium 
(Furneaux on Tac. Ann. xv. 72) and apparent- 
ly intimate with him (Martial Epig. viii. 70, 
ix. 26). The assumption is again made (pp. 
570-574) without sutticient reason, and rather 
upon general considerations, setting aside 
the specific evidence to the contrary ;? (3) 
to a discussion of the legend that Nero 
sang while Rome was burning, which he 
accepts as credible ; (4) to an examination 
of coins of Nero (Cohen, 126-130) hitherto 
supposed to represent the MAC(ellum), but 
which Signor Profumo refers either to the 
MAC(hina), 2.c. the coenatio rotunda of the 
Domus Aurea, or, preferably, to MAC(ellum) 
in the sense of ‘parco campestre a vivaria,’ 
supposing it to be a name given by Nero 
to that part of the Domus <Aure: 
which contained the wild animals of which 
Suetonius (Nevo, 31) speaks, in which the 
building represented, with its two orders of 
porticoes and a central dome, was situated. 

The book is furnished with several indices 
—including an index of method, which, 
with all the long discussions on method in 
the text, is an entirely superfluous guarantee 

of the author’s bona fides—and bears marks 
of care in the correction of the proofs. As 
I have said, the task accomplished by the 
author is a most laborious one—-and unnecess- 
arily so. The vessel might have been 
lightened by throwing overboard a large 


2 He seems to infer from Weidner’s silence as to 
the identification of Marius with Marius Priscus 
condemned in 99/100 in viii. 120 that he was ‘al- 
ready beginning to give up’ the theory : but Weid- 
ner had already specifically accepted it in i. 49, 
where Marius is mentioned. 
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quantity of useless ballast—as it is, it is 
not unlikely to sink by its own weight, 
which is a pity, as despite the hardly 
justifiable inferences which I have mentioned, 
the book contains good matter, and would, 
were it mercilessly pruned and freed of repe- 
titions and passages irrelevant to the point at 
issue, be a work deserving of attention. If 


I have in any point misjudged it, I can only 
plead that the time that I have been able to 
devote to it has not been sufficient to allow 
of my reading every word of it—a thing 
which, I fear, few will have the patience 
to do. 

Tuomas AsHBY, JUNIOR. 


HARDY’S STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


Studies in Roman History. By E. G. 
Harpy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Oxford. London & New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1906. 
Pp. viii+ 349. 6s., $1.60. 


Mr. Harpy reprints in this volume his 
well known and favourably received work of 
1894 on Christianity and the Roman Gov- 
ernment (Chapters 1.—X.), and six additional 
studies (Chapter XI.-X VI.) which have 
appeared from time to time in the English 
Historical Review and the Journal of 
Philology in practically their present form : 
Legions in the Pannonian Rising; Move- 
ments of the Legions from Augustus to 
Severus ; The Provincial Concilia ; Imperium 
Consulare or Proconsulare ; Plutarch, Tac- 
itus, Suetonius, on Galba and Otho; A 
Bodleian MS. of Pliny’s Letters to Trajan. 
It will be a matter of regret to the many 
who have profited by Mr. Hardy’s useful 
studies on Christianity and the Roman Gov- 
ernment to find that the work appears 
again merely as a reprint, without revision, 
or even the addition of a much needed 
index, to say nothing of the amplification 
which they would have liked to possess from 
the hand of a scholar so experienced and 
discriminating. The impulse to censure the 
author, however, for republishing in its 
original form a work already twelve years 
old, and on a subject which is constantly 
being investigated, will quickly die out at 
the reading of the prefatory notice, in 
which Mr, Hardy explains his action ; and 
disappointment will be tempered by the 
reflection that the thorough revision which 
he would have given the work had circum- 
stances permitted would have had the effect 
of modifying it in detail only. To mention 


a single field in which there has been a 
great deal of activity since the appearance 
of Mr. Hardy’s book, the utilization of the 
numerous studies on the Neronian fire 
and persecution which appeared in 190] 
and 1902 over the names of Pascal, Coen, 
Ferrara, and other Italian scholars, would 
have resulted in no modification of his 
views worth mentioning. The main con- 
clusions which made Mr. Hardy’s book 
valuable in 1894 will make it welcome 
and profitable for the student of to-day. 
A work based upon such solid foundations 
as the scholarship of Mommsen and Ram- 
say, and elaborated by so sure a hand as 
that of Mr. Hardy, does not lose its use- 
fulness in so short a time. 

The remaining six studies of the book 
are characterized by the same thoroughness, 
accuracy, and independence of judgment. 
Chapters XI., XII., and XIII. are of 
especial interest, and of these the two last, 
on Movements of Legions from Augustus 
to Severus, and Provincial Concilia, are 
valuable original contributions for which 
every student of Roman administration will 
be grateful. One could wish indeed that 
the author’s love of conciseness and _ his 
intentness upon the matter in hand did 
not result in a rigidity and angularity of 
presentation not altogether agreeable ; in- 
ordinately long paragraphs and an uncon- 
ciliatory style do not lighten the difficulty 
of following matter already difticult itself. 
But the feeling most prominent on leaving 
Mr. Hardy’s book is one of regret that 
he is not to put us further under obligation 
by continuing his admirable contributions. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
The University of Wisconsin. 
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SCHULZE ON LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen. 
By WitHELM Scnurze. Pp. 1-582 Text, 
583-646 Addenda, Indices, and Contents 
(being No. 5 of Vol. V. of the Abhand- 
lungen of the Gottingen Kén. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften). Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, Berlin, 1904. M. 40. 


Tunis most valuable book marks a_note- 
worthy epoch in the study of the languages of 
Ancient Italy. The indescribable confusion 
and delay produced in every department of 
that study by Corssen’s attempt to interpret 
Etruscan as an Indo-European tongue and to 
explain a mass of Latin and Oscan words by 
reference to Etruscan could only be ended 
by a rigorous boycott of the intrusive alien. 
And from 1886, the greatest date since 
Bopp in the history of Comparative Philology, 
when the first volume of Brugmann’s 
Grundriss finally established it as one of 
the Historical Sciences, till 1897, the common 
effort of all workers in the Italic field was 
to free the tradition of their subject from 
the mass of falsities and obscurantisms with 
which the school of Corssen had cumbered 
it. In these years Von Planta’s Oskisch- 
Umbrische Grammatik, Buck’s Oskischer 
Tokalismus, Stolz and Schmalz’s Lateinische 
Grammatik, Lindsay’s Latin Language and 
my own edition of the remains of The Italic 
Dialects were being written. All these 
books showed clearly the resolve to purge 
their subject-matter of its Etruscan con- 
tamination, so as to judge purely Italic 
questions on purely Italic evidence. The 
attempt was in none of us, perhaps, 
completely successful, but in all alike 
it was absolutely necessary, for until 
this was done, it was impossible to say, of a 
multitude of forms and changes, which were 
characteristically Etruscan, and which 
Oscan, Umbrian, Faliscan, Sabine (or even 
Latin) as the case might be. A glance at 
any of Zvetaieff’s collections (not to men- 
tion Fabretti’s Corpus Insce. Italicarwm) 
will show how many scores of non-Italic 
inscriptions their successors had to sift out. 
The eels had to be ‘ponded’ before they 
could be caught. But now that this has 
been done, and the scientific methods of the 
new generation of Etruscologists, like Pauli, 
Skutsch, and Torp, have begun to lay the 
foundations for a real study of Etruscan as 
a non-kindred though contiguous speech, it 
has become possible to enquire reasonably 





what influence Etruscan and the Italic 
group of languages had upon one another 
during the many centuries in which they 
were spoken side by side. The main pur- 
pose which Prof. Schulze has set before him 
in his monumental study of Latin Proper 
Names is to analyse carefully the Etruscan 
elements discernible in Latin nomenclature : 
this theme, carried out with sober insight 
and devoted industry, occupies 360 out of 
the 596 quarto pages of the text, and in 
fact colours all the rest. 

The results, though not perhaps of a 
startling kind, are extensive and _ really 
valuable both to the philologist and the 
historian, though the author modestly 
abstains from doing more than indicate the 
kind of historical inferences that can be 
drawn from them: e.g. on p. 218, where he 
shows that the names of the three primi- 
tive Roman tribes (amnes, Titties, Luceres) 
are the names of three Etruscan gentes. Simi- 
larly by a long train of morphological evi- 
dence he may, I think, claim to have estab- 
lished that Roma, Etr. *rwmna, was (like 
Caecina, Sulla, Serva, Casca, Sora,) the 
name of an Etruscan gens to which the 
rumate or rumage of Clusium, the city of Por- 
senna (gens Romatia in N. Italy), the rum- 
ulna of Voleii (=gens Romilia of the ager 
Vaticanus with their real or mythical ancestor 
Romulus) and possibly also the C. Sez. 
Romaet Tusci of a (fairly late) seal from 
Telesia in Samnium are akin. <A careful 
reader of Schulze’s own abundant and 
frankly sifted evidence—especially of such an 
admission as that on pp. 136-7 that the Etr. 
name ces% may be, not like Cesina a direct 
derivative from the simpler name ceis?, but 
merely a ‘Riickbildung’ or re-construction 
out of Caesonius, the Latin form of the name 
—will not, I think, feel that it is so abso- 
lutely certain as Schulze assumes (p. 580) 
that the gens rwma really gave their name 
to the city and not vice versa. But it does 
not appear to me to admit of any doubt 
(1) that the gens Romilia (older form, Ro- 
mulia) were of Tuscan origin ; (2) that their 
ancestor Romulus (all -co- nomina being of 
course patronymics from simpler forms, 
Sextius from Sextus, etc.) derived his name 
from ay Etr. gentile name roma (in Etr. 
spelling rvuma) by one of the Etruscan 
methods of derivation (p. 394); and (3) that 
a great many of the old names of Rome are 
simply those of Etruscan families—Capena 
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and Ratumenna are Etruscan nomina with 
the Etr. -na suttix, just as Tarquinii, Volsinii, 
Volcii, Veii, and many more (pp. 564 f.) are 
names of Etruscan gentes in a Latin and 
plural form. All this being clear, the ques- 
tion whether the name Loma or the gens 
ruma was prior, though interesting, loses 
somewhat in importance, and may well be 
left to be determined by evidence of another 
kind, some of which I have elsewhere! 
discussed, and to which I must return ere 
long. If by Romulus we mean the man who 
first built a wall round the city, then 
Schulze’s view may well be accepted ; but if 
we are asking whether it was a Sabine or 
Ligurian (Volsco-Latin) who first set tugart 
congestum caespite culmen on Tiber’s bank, 
that is another and probably a much older 
story. 

This new light on early Roman history is 
perhaps the most striking fruit of the whole 
research, but it is probably only an earnest 
of larger results which will follow when the 
mass of knowledge of ancient nomenclature, 
here for the first time collected in more or 
less systematic form, has been digested and 
applied to the many different ends for which 
it is of use. No one can hope to discuss, to 
any profit, for any purpose whatever, the form 
or history of any name found anywhere in 
the whole Romanised world, without quarry- 
ing in the valuable? Indices which conclude 
this treatise. Keltic, Venetic, Illyrian, 
Spanish, Etruscan, African, and many other 
local influences, racial, religious, social, and 
legal conditions ; phonetic, grammatical, and 
historical causes of change ; short, the 
thousand and one factors that determine the 
form and use of human names, so far as they 
could be traced by an encyclopaedic study of 
the records of all the communities that ever 
spoke Latin, are all, in some measure at 
least, represented in Prof. Schulze’s teeming 
pages. And even the student whose imme- 
diate concern is merely with language cannot 
afford to neglect the fresh light that is inci- 
dentally thrown on a great many points of 
many languages of the Italian area (including 
all Romance), and especially upon Etruscan. 
How many educated Englishmen know, |] 
wonder, that our common sutlix -ess (prin- 


cess, tatloress) is Macedonian (BaciAwwoa), or 

1 Le due strati di nopolazione I Indo- E uropea de i?’ 
Italia primitiva in vol. ii. of the Atti of the 
Historical Congress at Rome, 1903. 

* But far from complete. Why, for instance, do 
they omit all reference to the Oscan forms Deskiis, 
ete., discussed at two pages’ length (see below) ? 
And is it the Index or the book which omits all 
consideration of the form Ltruscus (as contrasted 
with Tuscus) ? 
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that the even commoner -ette (planchette, 
suffragette) is Etruscan (lawtnita or lautniba 
‘ libertella,’ the daughter of a lauwtni ‘liber- 
tus’)? These are not Schulze’s own dis- 
coveries (the second is Deecke’s), but they 
naturally appear in this comprehensive col- 
lection of evidence (p. 77). And even the 
humblest reader of Vergil will be glad to 
know that such ethnic adjectives as Saticulus 
from the place-name Saticulum, are not 
poet’s tour de force, but a genuinely old Latin 
and Italic idiom (p. 553). 

In noticing a book of such a wide range it 
is hardly worth while to dwell on single 
points in which it seems to need supple- 
ment or correcting ; but I should perhaps 
mention that in the Atti of the Congress at 

tome in 1903 already referred to, which 
think Schulze nowhere cites, the author 
would have found at least two or three 
papers which bore directly on more than one 
of his points; especially that on the his- 
torical significance of the-CO-and-NO-ethnica, 
and another on the gens Romilia. And I 
would venture to demur to the use of the 
term ‘latinisch’ (not /ateinisch) in a new 
sense. It was coined, I believe, to denote 
urban Latin and the group of dialects most 
closely akin to it, viz. Faliscan, Sabine, 
Marsian, and Praenestine—all, in fact, which 
do not turn q into p. Why need it be used 
in the wider sense of ‘Italic,’ a term which is 
surely beyond reproach? No one objects to 
the name ‘German’ because a number of 
Lithuanian dialects are also spoken within 
the limits of Germany.’ If a term be needed 
(which I doubt) for the purely geographical 
sense in which Schulze wishes ‘ Italic’ to be 
used, ‘ Italensian’ might serve. 

But there are one or two criticisms on 
wider matters of method which I must ven- 
ture at least to indicate. 

The great difficulty in basing any sound 
grammatical conclusions on lists of names, as 


Schulze himself often realises (in criticising’ 


3 Other very doubtful points to me are the 
extraordinary (p. 106) denial of the identity of 
Volesus and Volusus (cf. modes-tus + wenus-tus, ete.) 5 
the dogmatic separation (p. 90) of Umb. Hover and 


Hud ~(why not as Jouwii: Joui?); and the 
apparent assertion (p. 372) that such nicknames 
as ‘leg’ (Sura), ‘forest’ (Silva), ‘ window 


(Feneste Hla) could not have been given (save by 
unintentional coincidence) in such a country as 
Italy. 

The least hi: appy feature of the book is the 
tone in which Prof. Schulze regularly speaks of his 
predecessors,on whose labours his own work is based. 
Of all these Biicheler alone is mentioned without 
direct censure. And why should a huge treatise 
on a small department of Latin and Etruscan 
Grammar ponr contempt on ‘Grammarians’” and 
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Pauli), is the absence of definite chronological 
criteria. Roughly speaking, Etruscan insce. 
are older than Roman,—but only roughly. 
They range over at least five centuries, and 
when to the Etruscan names themselves are 
added the Italic originals from which a mass 
of them were drawn, and the modern deri- 
vatives to which they have given birth, the 
limits of time are enormously extended. Now 
with all the caution of his temperament, the 
author still does not appear to have given 
quite enough weight to this element of doubt. 
I have indicated one such case already in 
discussing the name Roma. Another wili be 
found in the unhappy confusion in which the 
reader is left (p. 106) as to the Latinised 
Umbrian forms (a) Volsienus and (b) Vor- 
sienus, and the Etr. (c) velzna, (d) vuisina. 
It is demonstrable, as Von Planta pointed 
out, and as Schulze rather grudgingly admits, 
that (b) is the later form of (a), and but for 
what seems a rather perverse desire to 
reprove Von Planta for not dealing with the 
Etruscan forms—an abstinence of vital 
importance to Von Planta’s own subject— 
Schulze must surely have realised that (c) is 
the early Etruscan original of (a), and that 
(d)is a later Etruscan adaptation or re-con- 
struction of (b). The same neglect of chrono- 
logy and the same prejudice against a view 
of Von Planta’s (as to the Oscan origin of the 
doubled consonant in Deccius, Stennius, ete.), 
for which the evidence is simply overwhelming, 
has led Schulze to reject this view and put 
nothing in its place but a cloud of confusion 

The inherent difficulties of a very abstract 
subject have not, it must be confessed, been 
diminished by the method in which it is 
presented. The four or five large divisions 
of the book are clearly right, and probably in 
their best order; but as soon as the reader 
plunges into any of these huge chapters, he 
is completely lost. This is because the author 


‘ Etruscologists’ (pp. 90 and 106)? Is our toil- 
some profession in any danger of standing too high 
in the eyes of the world at large ? 
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gives no numbers to his paragraphs nor 
headlines to his pages and has the unhappy 
habit of not stating the proposition he 
wishes to prove until after he has gone over 
the evidence. The reader must carry in his 
head page after page of names, and appar- 
ently pointless observations about them, 
until at last the author condescends to ex- 
plain why he has cited them. This is partly 
a grim kind of playfulness, partly an extra- 
ordinary misapplication of the ‘ Heuristic 
method.’ The book begins with a typical 
example. After 12} pages of what the author 
justly describes as ‘somewhat tedious (etwas 
wmstdndliche) remarks on well-known points’ 
of late Gallic Latin (from Ausonius, Gregory 
of Tours, and the like), the reader is told that 
they were ‘mainly’ (zwndchst) intended to 
clear up the author’s own mind, but that they 
may perhaps provide a good background for 
the rest of the book! Why could not this 
naive paragraph have come on p. 1 instead of 
p- 13% Does the author regard his readers 
(surely an inoffensive class of persons!) as 
natural enemies whom it is a delight to afflict 
without cause! In point of style and 
arrangement to turn from any six pages of 
srugmann, Meyer-Liibke, Fick, Kretschmer, 
or Skutsch to any six pages of this book, is 
to step from the XXth century into the 
X1IVth. So miugnificent a collection of 
facts,! to which the labour of years must 
have been devoted, deserved to be presented 
in a lucid form. No doubt it will be ere 
long, by some younger scholar, who will 
hardly need to go outside the covers of 
Prof. Schulze’s great dissertation to find the 
material for a book of remarkable interest. 
R. 8. Conway. 

MANCHESTER, September 1906. 

! It is impossible to mention all the interesting 
topics raised : the original namelessness of women 
in Italy p. 50; family-gods (123); the Etruscan 
origin (¢.g. 274) of apparently Latin aspirates 
(Gracchus, Matho) ; the ‘ Lager-Rinder’ (60); the 
Kelts in Spain (27) ; the self-assertion that appears 
in the name via Appia (instead of via Claudia 
which custom enjoined, p. 512) are some that have 
struck me most. 












































VERSION. 


SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER. 


Gr-r-R—there go my heart’s abhorrence ! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, wouldn’t mine kill you ? 

What ? your myrtle-bush wants trimming ? 
Oh, that rose has prior claims— 

Needs its leaden vase filled brimming ? 
Hell dry you up with its flames! 


At the meal we sit together : 
Salve tibi! I must hear 
Wise talk of the kind of weather, 
Sort of season, time of year : 
Not a plenteous cork-crop : scarcely 
Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt : 
What's the Latin name for ‘ parsley’ ? 
What’s the Greek name for Swine’s Snout ? 


Whew! We'll have our platter burnished, 
Laid with care on our own shelf ! 

With a fire-new spoon we’re furnished, 
And a goblet for ourself, 

Rinsed like something sacrificial 
Ere ’tis fit to touch our chaps— 

Marked with L for our initial ! 


(He-he! There his lily snaps !) 


Saint, forsooth! While brown Dolores 
Squats outside the Convent bank 

With Sanchicha, telling stories, 
Steeping tresses in the tank, 

Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horsehairs, 
Can’t I see his dead eye glow 

Bright as ’twere a Barbary corsair’s ? 
(That is, if he’d let it show !) 


When he finishes refection, 

Knife and fork he never lays 
Crosswise, to my recollection, 
As I do in Jesu’s praise. 
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IDEM LATINE. 


[In piam memoriam sonitus uerborum tam 
paene obsolett.] 


Pfui, pecus inuisum, sic pergite pergite, et 
horti 
Spargite uasa ista, quod male uertat, aqua. 
Letiferas odium plagas si infligere possit, 
Vah, noster, iaceas tu cito, Marce, meo. 

T nunc, luxuriem myrti sic falce putato ; 
Attat, cura prior, sic rosa poscit opem : 
Funde cauom in plumbum, lymphas infunde 

replentis. 
Te Phlegethon utinam torreat igne suo. 
Cenanti ille mihi cubat ad latus; instat 
ineptae, 
‘Salue’ cum dictumst, garrulitatis homo ; 
Vt contristet hiemps, aestas ut torreat, 
annum, 
Qua pluuia uento sole sit hora, crepat. 
‘Suber,’ ait, ‘uereor tenui ne cortice fallat ; 
Horna quidem gallas uix, puto, quercus 
habet : 
Dic, sodes, apium Graece quid dicitur?’— 
Ohe, 

Dic, quid hyosrhynchus dicitur Hebraice ? 
Audin’ quae garrit? Poliendast nempe patella 
Propria et in proprio constituenda loco. 
‘Est mihi,’ ait, ‘cochleare, recens quod 

splendet ab igni, 
Estque calix, at tu tangere parce meam.’ 
Purgat aqua calicem — sacratam credere 
dicas— 
Tum demum dignam scilicet ore suo : 
Nominis inscriptast argento littera prima. 
(Euax! sie rupto lilia caule dole.) 
Tune exemplum hominis? Fusci est ubi 
Thestylis oris 4 
Sub ripa nostras assidet ante fores : 
Fabellas illic cum Nysa auditque refertque, 
In gelido gaudens tingere fonte comam : 
Caerula quanta comast, saetis nitet aemula 
equinis ; 
Quane acie spectes dissimulare cupis ? 
Ille hebes ante oculis praedo tunc acre tuere 
Ceu Libys, hoc prae te si modo ferre 
uelis. 
Cena ubi confectast, recte si uisa recordor, 
Cultello haud cochlear iungere more pio, 


Haud crucis in speciem meminit componere j 
sanctam, 

Id quod ego, ut, TIesu, sit tibi dignus 

honos. ; 
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I the Trinity illustrate 
Drinking watered orange-pulp— 
In three sips the Arian frustrate, 
While he drains his at one gulp. 


Oh, those melons? If he’s able 
We're to have a feast ; 80 nice! 

One goes to the Abbot’s table, 
All of us get each a slice. 

How go on your flowers? None double ? 
Not one fruit-sort can you spy ? 
Strange !—-and I too at such trouble 

Keep them close-nipped on the sly. 
There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails : 
If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 


Off to Hell, a Manichee ? 


Or, my scrofulous French novel 
On grey paper with blunt type! 
Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe : 
If I double down its pages 
At the woeful sixteenth print, 
When he gathers his greengages, 
Ope a sieve and slip it in ’t ? 
Or there’s Satan! One might venture 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenture 
He would miss till, past retrieve, 
Blasted lay that rose-acacia 


We're so proud of! Hy, Zy, Hite... 


‘St, there’s Vespers! Plena gratia 
Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r—you swine! 


BROWNING. 
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‘Swine’s snout finxit poeta: hyosrhynchus, cf. 
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Tundimus in lympha poma aurea; tunc ego 
potans 
Testor tergemini numina sancta dei: 
Ter libans quisquis triplicem negat esse 
refuto, 
Exhaurit calicem protinus ille suam. 
En peponum cultor! Promittit numine 
dextro— 
O sapor, o bona lux—gaudia tanta dapis. 
‘ Pontificis, fratres, unus compleuerit orbem 
Sectorum, nulli pars sua deerit,’ ait. 
Quid? Stirpesne uigent istae? Num flos- 
culus ulli 
Amplior? in pomum gemma nec una tumet? 
Id tu miraris? Mea sedula cura meusque 
yermina furtiuo subsecat ungue labor. 
Insignem praebet monitum liber ille Sibyllae ; 
Parendumst toti ne mala summa feras ; 
Namque e ter denis si uerbo erraueris uno, 
Taetra per aeternamst poena luenda 
diem : 
Illi si laqueum morienti terfdere possim, 
Spe sibi cum certa praecipit Elysium, 
Vt iuuet inuerso deiectum impellere cursu ; 
‘T, pete Tartareas, dis odium acre, domos.’ 
Siue Priapeis hominem stet perdere—foedi 
Scriptura obtunsast, charta subalba, libri-— 
Quam leuis ille labor: modo chartam euolue, 
necessest 
Aeternum iratos experiare deos. 
Impuram in promptust oculis offerre tabellam ; 
Pictam habet undecimae quae  scheda 
quinta subit : 
Marcus ubi sua pruna leget, cum fiscina 
iuxtast, 
Quin ausim hic passum supposuisse librum? 
An niger ille deus lege hac orabitur adsit 
Mortuos ut tenear sub dicione sua ? 
Tum faciam in pacto uerbi sic fallere mendum 
Vt mihi rem, quamuis non nociturus, agat. 
Sic decus illorum rubicundis floribus arbos 
Marcescat uiridem non renouanda comam. 
Huc, Satana, huc ades, hue—St ! Quid sonat? 
Hora precandist : 
Sancta dea—i, grunni, sus comitate sues. 


JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


hyoscyamus. St. cvddAcBixds Ter. Ph. 743. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WHO WAS THE WIFE 
(Continued from page 


OF ZEUS? 
378.) 


It appears, then, that Zeus and Herakles 
exchanged partners, Zeus taking Hera, and 
Herakles taking Dia (Hebe). Several con- 
sequences of this mutual accommodation 
would be worth investigating, did space 
permit. For example, it would follow that 
Herakles was originally a sort of Zeus. 
In Italy sundry inscriptions, one of a very 
ancient date,! attest the cult of Hercules 
Iovius,? while conversely in the island of 
Issa Q. Baronius erects a temple and altars 
Jovi Hercli.2 In Greece too there is said to 
have been a Zeus ‘HpaxAjjs,* and certainly Zeus 
took over the part of Herakles ; for, whereas 
Herakles was called “Hpaos,® presumably 
as being the associate of Hera, there was an 
Attic cult of Zeus “Hpaos.6 Athena whom 
the tragedians address as Aws xopy,’ is on a 
black-figured amphora from Caere inscribed 
“HpaxAéovs xépy,® which may account for the 
constant association of Herakles and Athena 
in vase-paintings.® True, there was a tradi- 
tion that Hera suckled Herakles!® ; but then 
none could be an immortal god unless he had 
sucked the breast of Hera /4—one more hint 
at matrilineal descent. Hence too the ficti- 
tious birth of Herakles from Hera,!? and the 


1C. 1. L. ix. 324 no. 3414= Dessau 3431. 

2 Roscher Lew. i. 2255, 8 ff., 2946, 61 ff., 3007, 51 ff. 

$C. I. ZL. iii. 1. 393 no. 3075. 

4 Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 141: the 
only evidence known to me is Ael. hist, an. 17. 46, 
on which see supra p. 367 n. 7. Cp. Gruppe (r. 
Myth. p. 1506 n. 1, and the name Heraclammon in 
Vopise. Aur. 22 ff. 

° Hesych. “Hpatov + ‘HparAéa. 

8 C.I.A. i. 5 no. 4, 21. Towards the end of 
Gamelion a kid is to be sacrificed to Dionysos, 
a table set for Herakles, an offering made to the 
hero Paragne[sios ?], a pig slain for Zeus”Hpaos, a 
lamb for Hermes, etc. 

7 Aesch. Hum. 415, Eur. Jon 21, Phoen. 1373, 
ep. Tro. 526. 

8 Helbig in the Bul. dell’ Inst. 1866 p. 181, 
P. Gardner Cat. Gk. Vases in Ashmolean Mus. no. 
212. pl. 2, Kretschmer Die qr. Vase ninschrift. 
p- 198 no. 179. 

® Walters’ Hist. of Ancient Pottery ii. 38, 95, 105. 

” Paus. 9. 25. 2, Diod. 4. 9, Euseb. prep. ev. 
2, 2. 19, Lyc. Al. 1327 f., Tzetz. tn Lyc. Al. 39, 
Hyg. poet. astr. 2.43. Cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. 
Vases iv. 60 no. F 107, Gerhard Etruskische Spiegel 
iii. 125 pl. 126, v. 72 ff. pl. 59, 60, and the 
literature cited in Roscher Lex. i. 2130, 22 ff., 
2222, 11 ff. 

11 Eratosth. cat. 3. 44, Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 1327, 
1350, Geopon. 11. 19. 1. So of Hermes, Mart. 
Cap. 1. 34, Myth. Vat. 3. 9. 2 p. 233 Mai. 

2 Diod. 4. 39, Lyc. Al. 39 with Tzetz. ad loc. 








remarkable inscription on an Etruscan 
mirror!’ (fig. 4) which, like the Theban 
hymn quoted by Ptolemy Chennos,'* describes 
Herakles as the son of Hera.!® This mirror 
deserves attention}; for not only does it 
represent Herakles in closest intimacy with 
Hera, but Zeus who stands behind Hera is 
signing to Hebe or Dia who stands behind 
Herakles.!”_ The artist obviously intended to 
suggest some connexion between Zeus and 
Hebe, since he has given them both an 
adornment of two leaves stuck in their hair 
—a device unique in Etruscan art. Had he 
an inkling of the primitive pairing Hera~ 
Herakles and Zeus~ Dia? Again, if Herakles 
was a second Zeus, we can understand his 
association with the oak,!® the wild-olive,! 
and the poplar,”’ for these are precisely 
the trees with which Zeus was associated.?! 
Further, if Herakles was analogous to Zeus, 
his amazing popularity in both literature 
and art receives for the first time an adequate 
explanation. References to and representa- 
tions of him are far more frequent than is 


Gerhard Etruskische Spiegel v. 73 ff. pl. 60. 
The inscr. runs eca: sren: | tva:ixna | ¢:herele : 
unial :cljan: @ra:sce, and the only intelligible 
words hercle: unial:clan denote ‘ Hercules son of 
Uni (Juno).’ 

4 Supra p. 368. 

> Dr. Postgate suggests that this scene represents 
the consummation of the apotheosis of Herakles and 
that Hera’s act is the seal of his immortality. By 
it she says in fact illum ego—adscribi quietis 
ordinibus patiar deorum. Hor. carm. iii. 3. 33 sq. 

16 The illustration in the text is reduced from 
Gerhard op. cit. v. pl. 60. 

17 So G. Korte in Gerhard op. cit. v. 73, though 
he does not name Hebe. The design is completed 
by the presence of Apollo on the left, Artemis (?) 
in the background, a Silenos drinking above, and 
an Eros with an egg (?) below. 

IS Soph. Z'rach. 766, 1168, 1195, Callim. hymn. 
Dian. 159, Anth. Pal. 6. 351. 1, Plin. hist. nat. 
16. 239, Dessau 3080. On coins Herakles’ club in 
an oak-wreath is frequent: e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
(ik, Coins Macedonia, etc. pp. 7 f., 14, 16 f., 42, 
46 f., tb. Thessaly to Aetolia pp. 92, 181, 183 ff, 
tb, Caria, ete. pp. 10 f., ib. Lycaonia, etc. pp. 183 f., 
th. Lydia pp. 238 f. Cp. 8. Reinach Pierres gravées 
pl. 100, 31. 

19 Pind. Ol. 3. 13 ff., Paus. 5. 7. 7, schol. vet. 
Ar. Plut. 586, Aristot. mir. ausc. 51, Soph. Trach. 
1196 f., Plin. Aist. nat. 16. 89. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Bronzes p. 219 no. 1294, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Vases 
iv. 106 no. F 211. 

*? Paus. 5. 14. 2, Theocr. 2. 121 with schol. ad 
loc., Ov. her. 9. 64, Verg. ecl. 7. 61, Serv. in Verg. 
ecl. 7. 61, Aen. 5, 134. Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 
iii. 93 no. 1731, Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 219 
no. 1297, Furtwiingler Ant. Gemm. pl. 41, 35 
and 37. 

*l Folk-lore xv. 295 ff., tb. xvi. 279 fff. 
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the case with any other figure whatsoever 
in the whole pantheon of Greece and Italy 
—a fact certainly not due to mere enthusiasm 
for athletics. 

I have elsewhere! attempted to show that 


by the early Greeks Zeus was believed to be 
embodied in the reigning king, originally 
the strong man of the district, Tzetzes being 
substantially right when he said Avas yap 
mp o1 “EXAnves trovs Bacwreis éxadovv.2. The 
question therefore arises—Was Herakles too 
incarnate in human kings?? The Macedo- 


1 Folk-lore xv. 299 ff., 382 ff., ep. i. xvi. 285 ff. 

2 Tvetz. chil. 5. 454, ep. ib. 1. 474, 2. 160, 174, 
197, 9. 454, antehom. 102, in Lyc. A/. 88. 

3 As Perikles was Zeus (Fo/k-/ore xv. 302), so 
Aspasia was Hera (Plut. v. Per. 24. schol, Plat. 
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nean monarchs traced their lineage back to 
Herakles* and consequently by way of 
regalia wore a lion-skin over their heads.5 
‘HpaxAeidns was tantamount to “HpaxAjs." 
Hence on the sarcophagus of Sidon Alexander 


Vo 


f 


VV Mi 


Sn non ne eee 


the Great appears with a lion-skin helmet ;7 
and it is probable that the head of Herakles 


p. 391, cp. Hesych. s.v. Bodms); and the life of 
kings in general was ‘Hpaia (wh (Eudoc. viol. 435, 
Eustath. 81, 38). 

* Curt. 4. 2. 3. 

5 Const. Porph. de praefecturis 2. p. 22 (=Corp. 
script. By. iii. 48, 14 ff. ). 

® Pausanias ap. Eustath. 1593, 14, ep. 989, 48, 
states that Herakles was also called ‘Hpaxdeiéns. 
Cp. Menand. fub. inc. fray. 319 Meineke aaa’ 
‘HpaxAeioat kal Ceot with Meineke ad Joc. = Phot. 
lex. s.vv. ‘“HpdkAes and ‘Hpaxadeldnv. 

7 Collignon Hist, sculpt. grecq. ii, 404 fig. 215. 
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on coins of the Macedonian dynasty symbo- 
lised the kings themselves.! Alexander not 
only compared his own exploits to those of 
Herakles,? but used often to appear in public 
with lion-skin and club,’ and actually gave 
the name Herakles to his son by Barsine.* 
Argive kings too were Herakleids: and 
Nikostratos of Argos, a man of Herculean 
strength, used to masquerade in battle as 
Herakles with lion-skin and club complete.° 
He assumed the name Herakles and was 
dubbed érepos ‘“HpaxAjs by Ephippos.® 
Themison of Cyprus, the favourite of 
Antiochus II., also had a_ lion-skin, a 
Scythian bow and a club: he was presented 
to the people on festal days as Herakles ; 
and men sacrificed to him as “HpaxAct 
@cuiowr.’ Among the Romans, Agrippa 
wears a lion-skin on a coin.§ Caligula 
sometimes pretended to be Hercules.’ Nero 
wanted to club or throttle a lion in the 
arena; and the populace paid their respects 
Népw 7d “Hpaxdci.!! On the Via Appia was 
a temple in which stood a statue of Hercules 
with the features of Domitian.!2 Hercules 
appears on a medallion with the features of 
Hadrian.!*> Commodus was worshipped as 
Hercules! and represented as such on 
statues and on coins.!6 With his club and 


lion-skin he wore the clothing of a woman.! 
Septimius Severus has a lion-skin head-dress 


on a medallion.!5 <A statue in the Vatican 
shows Julia Domna as Omphale.!® Caracalla 
refused to be called Hercules,?° unlike 
Maximinus I.2! Gallienus, Postumus, Probus, 
and Maximianus, all wear the lion-skin on 


1B. I. Wheeler Alexander the Great pp. xiii f., 
G. Macdonald Coin Types p. 151. 

2 Curt. 9. 2. 29, Strab. 171, Sen de ben. 1. 13. 
1 ff., 7. 3. 1, ep. 94. 63, Sen. suas. 1. 1. 

®* Athen. 537 F 

4 Niese Gesch, d. griech. u. mak. Staaten i. 191, 
306 f., ii. 693. 

5 Diod. 16. 44. Cp. Ar. ran. 428 ff. with schol. 
501 on Kallias son of Hipponikos. 

6 Athen. 289 B. 7 Id. th, 289 F f. 

8 A. de Longpérier in Rev. nam. 
pp. 32 ff 

® Cass. Dio 59. 26. 

il Cass. Dio 63. 20. 

12 Mart. 9. 64, 9. 65, 9. 101. 

48 Frohner, Les méd. de ’emp. rom. p. 41. 

14 Lampr. Comm. 8f., cp. 17, Ant. Diad. 7, Spart. 
Ant. Car. 5, Athen. 537 F, Cass. Dio 72. 15, ep. 
72. 7, 72. 20, 72. 22, Herodian 1. 14 f., Dessau 400. 

© Lampr. Comm. 9. 2, Reinach Rep. Stat. i. 592, 
3, ii. 583. 7. 

16 Stevenson Dict. Rom. Coins pp. 450, 459, 
Macdonald Coin Types pp. 210 f., Brit. Mus. Cat, 
Gk. Coins Alexandria p. 176 pl. 6, 1411. 

17 Lampr. Comm. 9. 6, Herodian 1. 14. 8. 

'8 Cohen Septime Sévére, Caracalla et Plautille 1. 

1’ Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 593, 3. 

20 Spart. Ant. Car. 5, Cass. Dio 77. 5. 

21 Jul. Cap. Maz. duo 4, 6. 


N.S. 1862 


” Suet. Nero 53. 
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their coins.22 Maximianus was in fact 
renamed Heraclius and described as Hercu- 
les.23 Constantius I. was also named 
Herculius.2* Indeed, Varro had long since 
declared that in olden days ‘all doers of 
brave deeds were called Hercules.’2° Never- 
theless these examples of a human Hercules 
are comparatively late. Our search for the 
incarnate partner of Hera must proceed along 
other lines.?° 

Now Herakles was not only the chief of 
ancient heroes: he was the hero par excel- 
lence—witness the glosses jjpwa* tov “Hpaxdéa2? 
and “Hpaxdjjs* 5 jpws.2> Further, the combi- 
nation 7jpws ‘Hpaxdéys * reminds us that Hows 
is in all probability from the same root as 
"Hpa and ‘Hpaxdjs.*° Lastly, the word 
npwes according to Aristotle*! meant oi 
Hyenoves TOV apxaiwy, While Istros * asserted 
povovs Tors Bacwrels npwas A€yerar. In view 
of these facts I would suggest that in early 
days the divine partner of Hera was 
Herakles, who was incarnate in the king or 
chief as npws. Thus Herakles would have a 
twofold aspect, divine and human. This 
suits the distinction drawn by Herodotus, 
who, after declaring that Herakles was an 
ancient god, proceeds: ‘ And those Hellenes 
in my opinion are acting most rightly who 
have established a double ritual of Herakles ; 
to him as immortal and a so-called Olympian 
they make a burnt offering (@vovox), to him 
asa hero they devote their sacrifice (évayi- 
fover).’ *> The same distinction is drawn by 


2 De Witte De quelques empereurs romains qui 
ont pris les attributs.d’ Hercule Paris 1845 pp. 268 f.; 
340, 361 ; 272; 272 f. 

3 Cl. Mamert. gen. Maz. 10. 5, 14. 4, 16. 2, 
cp. 3.6, Duruy Hist. Rome vi. 5389, Dessau 622, 632, 
634, 659, 670. 

24 Cohen Constance I Chiore 54. 

»” Varro ap. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 8. 564. Myth. 
Vat. 3. 13. 8 p. 274 Mai. On Herakles as king of 
Egypt see Syncell. 18 ¢ (F. H. G. ii. 531). 

*6 Annius in his supposititious work Xenophon de 
aequivocis says: Saturni dicuntur familiarum 
nobilium regum, qui urbes condiderunt, senissimi. 
primogeniti eorum Ioves, et Iunones. Hercules 
vero nepotes eorum fortissimi . . . idem quoque 
qui unis populis est Hercules, alteris est [uppiter. 
nam Ninus qui Chaldaeis extitit Hercules fuit 
Assyriis Juppiter (see Berosus anfiq. /ibr. quinque 
ed, 1612 p. 109). Had Annius any authority to go 
upon, or was it merely a brilliant guess ? 

* Hesych. ed min.* pp. 703 f. Schmidt = Kyrillos 
Lex. 171. ° Ht. mag. 435, 4 

* Ap. Rhod. 2. 969. 

*° Prellwitz Etym. Worterb.2 p. 177, Roscher 
Lex. i. 2094 n., 2441 f. *t Arist. prob/. 19, 48. 

® TIstros ap. schol. Z/. 2. 110, 13. 629, 15. 280, 
19. 34, cp. 12. 165. Cp, Hes. O.D. 126 yepas 
BaciAniov of the daiuoves . . . ec OAol emixOdvi01. 

%3 Hdt. 2. 44, ep. Plut. de mal. Hat. 13. On 
@dove: and évayifove: see Miss Harrison Prol. to Gk. 
Rel. pp. 55 ff. 
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Pausanias, who states that Phaistos found 
the Sikyonians worshipping Herakles as a 
hero and bade them worship him as a god.! 
Similarly Diodorus says that Menoitios 
showed the people of Opus how to honour 

Herakles as a hero—a practice adopted also 
by the Thebans, but that the Athenians set 
the example of sacrificing to him as a god.? 
Pindar combines both beliefs, when he 
speaks of Herakles as jpws beds ;° and the 
schol. vet. ad loc. records the oracle that 
bade the Greeks worship Herakles viv pév ds 
jpwa, TH O€ émovorn ws Oedv. 

It may here be objected that, if jpws means 
an incarnate Herakles, we should expect to 
find the former like the latter closely related 
to Hera. But that is exactly what we do 
find. Isidore,? following Augustine,® has 
preserved the Greek tradition that “Hpa had 
a son “Hpws, and that all jpwes, 7.¢c. the souls 
of the great dead, derive their name from 
her. This remarkable testimony is not 
lightly to be set aside. It explains e.g. the 
intimacy between the ‘hero’ Jason and his 
protectress Hera.® As the representative of 
Zeus dwelt beneath the sacred oak (Dodona, 
Ammonium, etc.)7 or was known as the 
mistletoe-man (Ixion),5 so the favourite of 
Hera travels in a ship made of a wood 
resembling the mistletoe-bearing oak and 
takes with him a branch of the Dodonaean 
tree.? 

Two questions remain. When, and where, 
did the iepds yauos of Zeus and Hera take 
place? Zeus at Dodona was a Pelasgian 
god,!° whose cult had come from a Pelasgian 
district of Thessaly. An epigrammatist 
on Memnon’s left leg rightly speaks of 
the Dodonaean Zeus as Aws [IeAacye|xod.!” 
Herodotus virtually states that Hera and 
the heroes were worshipped by the Pelas- 
gians.3— Certainly Hera the patroness of 
Iason was a Pelasgian goddess,!4 as was 
Hera at Samos.!° Propertius rightly speaks 

* Paus. 2. 10, 1, 

2 Diod. 4. 39. 

3 Pind. Nem. 3. 38. 

4 Isid. origg. 8. 11. 98. 

> Aug. de civ. Dei 10. 21. 

§ Od. 12. 72, Ap. Rhod. 3. 66 ff., a/7. 

Folk-lore xv. 295 ff. 

8 Ib. xv. 425 f. 

9 Tb. xv. 424. 

W Jl, 16. 233, with schol. ad /oc., Eustath. 1057, 
42, 51 ff., Steph. Byz. sv. Awdavn, Eudoc. viol. 
4l4g. 

2 Kaibel ep. 995. 9 

18 Hdt. 2. 50. Temenos, son of Pelasgos, erected 
three temples to Hera at Stymphalos (Paus. 8. 


14 Ap. Rhod. 1. 14, with schol. ad /oc. 
1 Dionys. per. 534, with Eustath. ad loc. 


of Iunonis Pelasgae.° It is therefore pos- 
sible, indeed it is probable, that the union of 
Zeus with Hera goes back to Pelasgian 
times.’ I conceive that a matriarchal Pe- 
lasgian tribe worshipping Hera and Herakles 
was amalgamated with a patriarchal Pelas- 
gian tribe worshipping Zeus and Dia or 
Dione, the resultant cult being that of 
Zeus and Hera. The iepds yduos is tradition- 
ally localised in Euboea,!* Boeotia,!* Argolis, ?° 
Samos,2! or Knossos,” 2.e. in the chief centres 
of Pelasgian civilisation.?8 
ARTHUR BERNARD CooK. 


LECHAT’S ATTIC SCULPTURE 
BEFORE PHIDIAS. 


La Sculpture attique avant Phidias. By 
H. Lecnatr. Pp. viiit+510. 48 Text- 
illustrations. Paris: A. Fontemoing. 
1904. Fr. 20. 


Tuat M. Lechat has been able to devote 
a work of more than 500 closely printed 
pages to Attic sculpture before the time of 
Pheidias, is in itself significant of the 
advance that has been made by excavation 
and research in our knowledge of the 
earlier phases of Greek art. To this result 
no writer has given more ungrudging labour 
than M. Lechat, who, in virtue of his book 
Au Musée del Acropole d’Athénes, his articles 
in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
and the Gazette des Beaux Arts, and the 
substantial volume now under consideration, 
has come to be the authoritative exponent 
of the treasures of the little museum on the 
Acropolis. 

The first section covers roughly a period 
of one hundred years, from B.c. 650 to B.c. 
550, though the anterior date cannot be 
more than approximately accurate. M. 
Lechat is a firm believer in the autochthonous 

16 Prop. 2. 28. 11. 

17 Tt is to be noted that in an Athenian myth, 
which Gruppe (Gr. Myth. p. 904 n.) regards as 
Pelasgian, Hymenaeus the marriage-god is appar- 
ently clothed as a woman (Serv. in Verg. Aew. 
4. 99). 

Is Mt. Ocha (Steph. Byz. s.v. Kdpvoros) ; Elym- 
nion (schol. Ar. pax 1126). 

19 Mt. Kithairon (Euseb. prep. ev. 3. 1. 3). 

19 Mt. Kokkyx or Kokkygion (F.H.G. ii. 190 f. 
Aristot. frag. 287 ap. schol. vet. Theocr. 15. 64= 
Eudoe. viol. 414 h., Paus. 2. 17. 4, ep. 2. 36. 1 f.). 

21 Varro ap. Lact. div. inst. 1.17. 8, Aug. de civ. 
Dei 6. 7, sehol. Il. 14, 296, Eustath. 987, 7 ff. 

2 Diod. 5.72. In Ptolem. nov. hist. 6 p. 196, 
1] ff. Westermann the union takes place in the 
cave of Achilleus the Earth-born. 

3 See Ridgeway Zhe Harly Age of Greece i. 
chapters 1 and 2. 
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nature of Attic art. It is perhaps inevitable 
that the absorbed study of one set of facts 
tends to their detachment from their sur- 
roundings, but there is an attractive chivalry 
in the author’s championship of the pure 
descent of the ladies of the Acropolis. ‘Quant 
a la sculpture attique,’ he writes, ‘elle n’ a 
dai qu’a elle méme sa premiére croissance : 
elle est totalement coupée, dans l’espace, des 
sculptures égyptienne ou assyrienne ; totale- 
ment coupée, dans le temps, de l’art des 
pré-Hellénes. Elle nous apparait, prise a 
ses débuts, comme autochtone.’ Of the 
poros pediments the author, in opposition 
to Dr. Wiegand who considers them con- 
temporary works, attempts an elaborate 
chronological sequence. He treats at great 
length the question of early polychromy 
summarizing his conclusions as to its origin 
as follows. ‘La polychromie dans la sculp- 
ture grecque n’a été, a l’origine, qu’ une 
satisfaction donnée aux exigences d’un sens 
esthétique qui manquait encore de culture : 
elle n’est pas le résultat laborieux d’un 
calcul artistique, mais le fruit spontané d’un 
instinct : c’est a cet instinct qu’elle doit son 
existence, et cest par cet instinct qu’a été 
déterminée sa facon d’étre.’ 

The second section covers the period of 
Tonian influence. M. Lechat emphasizes 
the point that the earliest marble works 
‘n’ont différé des sculptures en pierre com- 
mune que par la matiére, mais non par 
aspect extérieur et par les qualités d’exécu- 
tion.’ Of this period he considers the 
Moscophoros the most important and the 
most typical. In the decade following the 
middle of the sixth century he argues that 
Attic art had a well-established character 
of its own, holding the balance between 
Dorian and Ionian. ‘Il semble que l’art 
attique soit dirigé, dés ses débuts, par un 
secret instinct de mesure qui le préserve 
dis excés choquants et des étalages agressifs, 
et le conduit a occuper un juste milieu 
entre l'art de la Gréce orientale et celui de 
la Gréce occidentale.’ He places a few years 
later the change due to Ionian influence 
reaching Attica by the island school of 
Chios and culminating in the time of the 
Peisistratids. ‘Aux raisons d’ordre géo- 
graphique et ethnique aux prédispositions 
de milieu et de meeurs qui désignaient 
) Attique pour étre plus aisément impregnée 
dionisme, s’ajoutaient les effets de la poli- 
tique des Pisistratides a l’extérieur comme a 
Vintérieur.’ To this period he assigns the 
majority of the long series of the Acropolis 
korai, devoting to them the minute and 
assiduous study with which readers of his 
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articles in the Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique are already in part familiar. 

The concluding section is devoted to the 
growth of the other cogent factor in pre- 
Pheidian sculpture, the influence of Dorian 
art. The genesis of this should receive fresh 
light from the excavations now in progress on 
the site of ancient Sparta, but under whatever 
conditions it arose the familiar notion that at 
Athens it existed side by side with the earlier 
Tonian strain, the two acting and reacting 
upon each other, will probably need no modi- 
fication. And we are still probably right in 
considering that of these two factors Pheidian 
art is the outcome and the synthesis. ‘Cette 
harmonieuse conciliation,’ our author con- 
cludes, ‘est plus compléte encore dans les 
sculptures de Parthénon ot elle va sans 
effort jusqu’a une intime pénétration réci- 
proque des éléments contraires.’ 

When due consideration has been paid to 
the author’s erudition it remains to be said 
that the work, owing to its inordinate length 
and inadequate illustrations, is in its present 
form an unattractive volume. There are it is 
true some fair reproductions of the less well 
known subjects, but most of the works of 
art described are now familiar, and quite 
small cuts of these would have been sufti- 
cient to recall to the reader the precise 
poros pediment or kore under discussion. 
As it is, two-thirds of the work is unintel- 
ligible outside a library. 

Joun ff. Baker-PENOYRE. 


ROBERTS’ AND GARDNER'S 
GREEK EPIGRAPHY. 


An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. 
Part II.: The Inscriptions of Attica. 
Edited by E. 8S. Roserts, M.A., and 
E. A. Garpner, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1905. Pp. xxiv+602. 21s. 


Tue review of this scholarly book has been 
delayed too long. I welcomed the task 
when offered me, but kept waiting for 
leisure quietly to study these pages, with 
the enjoyment which comes always from 
visiting old scenes in new and enlightened 
companionship. Such anticipations have 
been amply fulfilled. The volume is a 
monument of exact and sedulous labour, 
such as Cambridge scholarship has taught 
us to expect; and it enables the English 
student to bring his information upon Attic 
epigraphy up to the level of the best 
knowledge. 
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The First Part, published by Mr. Roberts 
in 1887, dealt mainly with the history of 
the Greek alphabets in the period ending 
with the closing years of the fifth century 
B.C., and was illustrated by inscriptions 
from all parts of the Greek world. The 
volume before us has a different scope. It 
is confined to Attica, and is the outcome 
of a study of all the vast and multitudinous 
mass of Attic inscriptions as yet discovered. 
The editors have set before us specimens 
of every kind of document,—public or 
private, secular or sacred,—embraced within 
that wide compass. They explain to us the 
peculiarities of orthography, syntax, and 
even of lettering, both as indications of 
date and as phases in the development of 
the language. They also make the docu- 
ments they publish reveal their secrets, and 
unfold the history—social or political—of 
the period to which they belong. 

Few persons are really aware of the vast 
dimensions to which Greek epigraphy has by 
this time grown. It presents quite as wide 
and varied material for study as Greek 
literature itself. In fact the two—in- 
scriptions and manuscripts—are really the 
complements of each other; the qualities 
required for the one branch of research are 
those which serve for the other. And it is 
worth observing how generally the scholars 
that have done most for epigraphy have also 
been distinguished in other fields of in- 
tellectual activity. Augustus Boéckh, who 
first reduced the study of Greek inscriptions 
to a science and compiled his monumental 
Corpus, wrote also the Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener, and was a distinguished editor 
of Pindar. Adolf Kirchhoff, who planned 
the new Berlin Corpus and trained the 
younger school of epigraphists, was a notable 
lecturer on Aeschylus. Much the same 
might be said of his brilliant disciple, 
Ulrich Kéhler, whose scholarship made the 
Mittheilungen of the German School at 
Athens famous. In Austria, Otto Benndorf 
was not only a careful epigraphist, but 
confessedly one of the ablest and most 
original Greek scholars of his time. In 
France, Dumont, the epigraphist, became a 
successful Minister of Education. Wad- 
dington, who did more than any man for the 
epigraphy and numismatics of Asia Minor, 
was best known as the French Ambassador. 
And the editors of this volume, minute 
students as they are of epigraphy, are both 
men distinguished for their great and varied 
services to learning and education. The 
very mention of these names (and the list 
could easily be extended) illustrates a real 
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difficulty in epigraphic study. Its field has 
become so great as to compel subdivision of 
labour, and limitations of area. Well do I 
remember spending two days in the temenos 
of Delphi, shortly after it had been cleared 
by the French explorers under M. Homolle. 
Apart from the indescribable interest of the 
remains of architecture and sculpture, there 
were (it seems) whole acres of new in- 
scriptions to be read. It was as if one had 
entered a vast library, full of books un- 
vatalogued, unread, unopened. The material 
in fact at hand for study, from every part 
of Greece, is enormous; and it is fast 
increasing. If to inscriptions be added the 
Greek papyri now so rapidly being published, 
we may say of the last half-century, that 
Greek learning has received accessions of 
material, enlargement in breadth of view 
and in thoroughness of method, without any 
parallel since the re-discovery of Greek. It 
is a privilege to have had any share, however 
small, in this new revival, and the present 
writers have deserved well of the republic of 
letters. 

My only fear is that they have crowded 
too much within the compass of the volume. 
They have hardly left themselves space 
enough to set the documents plainly before 
the reader. The book is avowedly meant 
for beginners, and the untrained eye might 
be thankful for the light and leading afforded 
by more frequent and emphatic headings 
and plainer indications of date. One marvels 
at the compact and careful arrangement of 
material; but in reading, I have felt a 
sense of oppression, One wants more elbow- 
room. The student might sometimes hardly 
be able to see the wood for the trees. The 
brevity observed in matters of reference at 
times breeds obscurity. On p. 36 I hardly 
saw at first what was meant by ‘ Ro. i. 145 
45’; nor did I recognize myself in ‘ H. 39,’ 
especially as neither work is mentioned in 
the list of abbreviations on pp. xix., xx. If 
it be not presumptuous, I would say that the 
volume would have been hardly less interest- 
ing, if its scope had been chiefly confined to 
philology; if it had aimed at illustrating 
such works as those of Wecklein, Larfeld, 
and Meisterhans on the Grammar of Attic 
Inscriptions, just as Part I. illustrated 
Kirchhoff’s remarkable study of the Greek 
alphabets. 

However, the editors have given us far 
more, and we can but be grateful for their 
bount¥. The student who masters this 
volume will know something, by selected 
samples, of all that Attic inscriptions have to 
teach about history, antiquities, and language. 
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Interesting documents abound, so that one 
knows not where to begin. On p.9 we read 
the authentic history of the lovely little 
Temple of Victory which charms every 
visitor to the Acropolis. On p. 70 we read 
part of the name of Alcibiades in a con- 
temporary decree, and on p. 309 find a list 
of his confiscated effects. On p. 91 we are 
enabled to correct the historians by help of 
the marbles. On pp. 54 and 262 we have 
to explain why the text of Thucydides 
varies from the inscribed text of a decree, 
and are helped by the editors todoso, Few 
things will come home to the modern reader 
more than the account of the consulting of 
the oracle on p. 96, or the specifications for 
the Arsenal of Philo on p. 364. The notes 
are excellent. Nothing could be better than 
the paragraph (e.g.) on the phratries (p. 229), 
save that one could wish it rather longer ; 
or that on the Ephebia (p. 145), into which 
a whole chapter of Attic history is con- 
densed. Few will quarrel with the con- 
clusions drawn from documents (p. 33) as 
to the identification of the Opisthodomos. 
Bright little suggestions lighten our path 
through dull places again and again, as on 
p- 302, where in explanation of ’Adpoditaxor, 
Anpyrpraxov, ’AOnvatixev, etc., as names for 
workings (€pyacrypia) in the mines of 
Laureion, the editors say: ‘the names may 
have commemorated a vow or denoted 
ucighbouring shrines.’ On p. 180 in a good 
note upon Diogenes, the hero of the later 
Ephebi, it would have been well to quote 
also Kohler’s original essay in an early 
volume of the Mittheilungen where he iden- 
tified this personage as ‘ Ein Verschollener.’ 

It must be confesssed that, as a rule, the 
interest of Attic documents shrinks greatly 
after we enter the second half of the fourth 
century. The earlier decrees, and indeed 
all the earlier Attic documents, are of im- 
perishable value. But the later Attic 
inscriptions deal with subjects which are 
often more vividly illustrated by documents 
from other regions. The fact is, that while 
Athens was declining in political and com- 
mercial importance, other places, such as 
Rhodes, Cos, Halicarnassos, Delos, and many 
other towns and islands of the Levant, were 
entering upon a vigorous career, or even 
becoming important centres of art and 
letters. Athens affords us no example of 
Dikast decrees, nor anything like the famous 
sumptuary law from Gambreion which limits 
the expenses of funerals and reminds of 
some of Solon’s rules. The best illustration 
of the sale of a priesthood and the specifica- 
tion of its perquisites is the inscription from 








Halicarnassos cited on p. 232. The melting 
down and reconstruction of valuable ex voto 
offerings in a temple is best exemplified by 
the inscription from the Amphiaraion at 
Oropos quoted on p. 360. The best ritual 
decrees are from Cos. So that, on the whole, 
I should incline to think that the best way 
of breaking up our unwieldy material into 
manageable portions and making its evidence 
available to the student, will be by dealing 
with separate aspects in separate mono- 
graphs, and by making the subject and not 
the locality the principle of division. Scholars 
like Dittenberger and Michel have done all 
that can be done in the way of general 
selections. Larfeld, Meisterhans, and others 
have dealt with the grammar of inscriptions. 
Haussoullier and his colleagues have col- 
lected the documents that relate to law; 
Loewy those that deal with sculptors ; Cauer 
and others have illustrated dialects ; Swoboda 
has written on Greek decrees. Many other 
such monographs have appeared, and will 
appear. I had long desired to issue a volume 
of inscriptions to illustrate Greek Religion, 
and I hope some younger scholar will take 
up the task: I will gladly hand him my 
notes. Only in this kind of way do I think 
that the great task before us can be properly 
mastered. I am not for a moment dis- 
paraging the work of these two scholars : 
they have attacked an immense task, and I 
wonder at the success they have achieved. 

On a few points I should venture to sug- 
gest a doubt or a difference of view. On 
p- 37 the authors hardly seem to have 
perceived how early, how strongly, and how 
lastingly Athens was possessed by the fatal 
ambition to extend her Empire in the West. 
The colonizing of Thurii, the support of 
Corcyra, the alliance with Rhegium and 
Leontini, were all steps in that policy of 
Western expansion which led to the Sicilian 
Expedition and the irreparable ruin of 
Athens. On p. 51, I cannot think that 
éxaweoa in the decrees is an ‘imperative’ 
use of the infinitive ; it depends on édo€ev or 
a like word expressed or understood. On 
p- 500 it would have been better to print 
the famous epitaph on the Potidaean heroes 
in three quatrains, as their author manifestly 
intended. 

I had noted a number of other points for 
mention, but space forbids. The volume is 
packed with interesting things, and it closes 
(mirabile dictu) with an inscription—surely 
once the property of a teacher—which pre- 
scribed an early system of shorthand. There 
is a capital index. 

Epwarp Lee Hicks. 
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FRAZER’S EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
KINGSHIP. 


Lectures on the Early History of the King- 
ship. By J. G. Frazer, Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxford, Hon. LL.D., Glasgow, Hon. Litt.D., 
Durham, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan & Co., New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. Pp. xi 
+309. &s. 6d. net. 


Tne remembrance of the lectures delivered 
by Dr. Frazer at Trinity College, in the 
Lent Term of 1905, is still fresh in the minds 
of many at Cambridge. These lectures are 
here reprinted substantially as spoken. They 
consist, we are told in the preface, of a 
series of extracts from the forthcoming third 
edition of The Golden Bough. Prompted 
largely by criticisms and suggestions made 
by Mr. A. RB. Cook in his articles on ‘ Zeus 
Jupiter and the Oak’ (C.R. 1903, 1904) 
Dr. Frazer has reconsidered the whole pro- 
blem of the Arician kingship. The result 
has been not only that much light has been 
thrown on the peculiar ritual of Nemi but 
that Dr. Frazer has arrived at a theory of 
the origin of the kingship in general. 

The king according to Dr. Frazer is the 
lineal descendant not of the ‘strong man’ 
of the tribe, but of the principal magician or 
medicine-man. By the dread he inspires, by 
the property he accumulates, the chief medi- 
cine-man gradually attains influence over his 
weaker brethren, influence mainly bene- 
ficent, because it stands for knowledge as 
against ignorance, expert skill as against 
brute force. The medicine-man with his 
perquisites is the first instance of the ‘endow- 
ment of research.’ But the medicine-man 
tends also to develop into a god; god and 
king are not to primitive man_ things 
sharply distinguishable ; hence the divinity 
that ‘doth hedge a king.’ 

Clear and convincing this and we long for 
the sequel. But, having named the word 
magician Dr. Frazer will not trust us to 
understand what is meant by magic, so 
three chapters are interpolated to explain 
‘sympathetic magic’ with its two subdivisions 
‘Homeopathic’ and ‘Contagious’ magic. 
Needless to say they are excellent chapters, 
happily combining amusement and _ instruc- 
tion. They will be well in place, in the third 
edition of The Golden Bough and will 
then call for detailed consideration. But 
here we submit they tend to obscure the 
main contention. 

The king then is half-god, half-magician : 
his main business is to make rain, to make 
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sun, to promote fertility generally. For 
this he needs a help-meet ; hence the sacred 
ritual marriages all over the world ; hence 
the King and Queen of the May ; hence the 
Rex Nemorensis has his woman-counterpart 
in Diana Nemorensis. Direct evidence of a 
sacred marriage at Nemi, Dr. Frazer frankly 
owns (p. 169) there is none, but we think 
his contention is justified that ‘analogy 
pleads in its favour.’ 

The king needs in modern, patriarchal 
parlance a help-meet, a Queen, but note that, 
if Dr. Frazer be right, this help-meet is a 
goddess ‘ Diana’ wedded to a mortal king 
of the wood, mortal however hedged with 
divinity. This brings us to a curious and 
cardinal discovery, to our mind the most 
important new contribution to mythology 
made by the present book. 

We all know Virgil’s elaborate confusion 
or contamination of Virbius and Hippolytus. 
Diana revives the dead Hippolytus and sets 
him to dwell in Egeria’s grove, there to 
spend an inglorious life 

versoque ubi nomine Virbius esset. 
Aen. vii. 777 


But what lies behind all this? The invalu- 
able Servius tells us; yet his explanation, 
simple, illuminating as it is, once observed, 
escaped even Dr. Frazer in his earlier edition, 
revera autem... Virbius est numen conjune- 
tum Dianae, ut Matri dewm Atys Minervae 
Erichthonius ; Venert Adoms. Virbius, 
Hippolytus,! Attis, Adonis, Erichthonius, 
and many another are nwmina conjuncta 
prince-consorts to goddesses, the King of 
the Woods was help-meet, prince-consort to 
Diana the Goddess-Queen. 

But what evidence of this exists? Is it 
a mere ‘matriarchal’ hypothesis framed to 
account for mythology otherwise inexplic- 
able? Not atall. Weknow now that man 
makes the gods in his own image. If then 
we assert that in countless instances the god 
was prince-consort to the goddess, we are 
bound to show evidence that in human 
affairs the king was prince-consort to the 
queen. This is just what for the early 
Italian kingships Dr. Frazer has brilliantly 
demonstrated. Here again we hope he will 
pardon us if we regret that this demon- 
stration is seriously hampered by the inter- 

1 Dr. Frazer has elsewhere (in a paper published 
in the Fortnightly Review) examined the relation of 
Hyppolytus as numen conjunctum to Artemis and has 
shown Clearly I think that the relation of the 
ascetic to the maiden-goddess as we know it in the 
Phaedra-myth is a late development. The cult at 
the tomb of Hippolytus is in itself sufficient 
evidence. 
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polation of material only remotely relevant, 
we mean the sacrifice possibly with a view 
to marriage of women to water-spirits, the 
Perseus and Andromeda type and the, in 
itself, most interesting ‘Privilege of St. 
tomain.’ Needless to say that the thread 
of the argument is never lost by the writer, 
but for some readers we tremble. 

The god is prince-consort to the goddess. 
Translated into terms of humanity this 
means kingship transmitted in the female 
line. Sudden significance is hereby given 
to the fact that not one of the Roman kings 
vas immediately succeeded by his son, yet 
several left sons or grandsons. One, Ancus 
Martius, was descended from a former king 
through his mother not through his father, 
Tatius, the elder Tarquin, and Servius Tullius 
were succeeded by their sons-in-law of foreign 
descent. The succession to the kingship 
was determined, it would seem, in ancient 
Rome by customs such as those which have 
moulded many other early societies, customs 
known currently by the inaccurate term 
‘matriarchal,’ by the custom 7.e. of exogamy, 
beena marriage and female kinship. The 
royal princesses stay by the paternal hearth 
as Vestal Virgins, a prince of another house 
or even a stranger of low birth, but vigorous 
stock comes from without, approves himself 
by some deed of conquest or trial of strength, 
marries a princess and their child succeeds. 
This principle is frequently at work in heroic 
Greece. Aeacus reigns in Aegina, his son 
Telamon migrates to Salamis, marries the 
king’s daughter and reigns there. Telamon’s 
son Teucer, in like fashion, migrates to 
Cyprus, marries the king’s daughter and 
succeeds his father-in-law. It is the same 
in the line of Peleus—Peleus himself, 
Achilles, Neoptolemos all seek other fortunes, 
fortunes abroad, so again with Pelops Atreus 
and Menelaos. Even Agamemnon according 
to the older lyric poets reigns not at Mycenae 
but in Clytaemnestra’s native land of Lace- 
daemon and is buried at its ancient capital, 
Amyclae, 

Such are the human social conditions re- 
flected in the mythology of the nwmina con- 
juncta and we no longer wonder that Numa 
has his Egeria and the Rex Nemorensis his 
Diana Nemorensis. The King of the Wood 
fighting for his kingdom is the last survivor 
of heroes who wrestled and raced to obtain 
a bride and with her a kingdom. So Pelops 
won Hippodameia, Ulysses Penelope, Alci- 
damas Barce. 

The king, once king was, as we have seen, 
divine, the final question remains what 
divinity did the King of the Wood embody. 
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The male correlation of Diana is Dianus 
and Dianus is, if Dr. Frazer be right and we 
cannot doubt it, but our old friend Janus 
writ long, Juno Diana Dione are, in origin 
and substance, identical. Janus like Jupiter, 
like Zeus, is the father-god, J uno-Diana-Dione 
not maiden but mother. The door janua 
did not give its name to the god, but, as 
is more becoming, the god to the door, for 
in no Indo-European speech save Latin has 
door the name janua. 

The riddle of the Nemi kingship is read, 
all honour to the reader, Dr. Frazer is 
eloquent on the importance of the inductive 
method—we all of us recommend the induc- 
tive method to our pupils—but the best of 
us is but a dog, he cannot hunt until he has 
got the scent. Dr. Frazer is also eloquent 
on the duty of dispassionate inquiry, yet his 
book is, his lectures were, informed, aglow 
with a passionate propagandism. The anthro- 
pologist is the patient pioneer, we are told 
of a new and surer social revolution. He 
and he only forces us to see with clear eyes 
the stuff of which our customs and creeds 
our gods and kings for better for worse are 
made.—The Rousseaus of the past have 
dreamed their dreams, the sleeper is turning 
in his sleep and at the touch of anthropology 
awakes at last to reality. 

JANE E. Harrison. 


DECHARME’S GREEK CRITICISM 
OF TRADITIONAL RELIGION. 


La Critique des Traditions Religieuses chez 
les Grecs, des origines au temps de 


Plutarque. Par Paut Decnarme. Paris: 
Picard. 1904. 8vo. Pp.xiv +518. Fr. 7.50. 


Tus book is a pleasant change from Greek 
Mythologies on the German plan—collections 
of facts, full measure, pressed down and 
running over, so much pressed down in fact 
that they are hard to digest. M. Decharme 
takes Greek mythology and religion from 
the philosophical side. He takes the facts 
largely for granted, analyzes their elements, 
and describes the points of view of the great 
writers—Homer, Hesiod, Plato, and so 
forth. Greek mythology as it appeared to 
the Greeks is his theme. There is evidence 
in him of a certain bias: he is too much 
inclined, I think, to rationalize: thus the 
story of Cronos (p. 13) becomes a subtle 
allegory, and the War with the Titans sug- 
gests a volcanic eruption (p. 18). Homer's 
point of view is not, I think, apprehended. 
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The author says : ‘on chercherait vainement 
dans I’Tliade et dans l’Odyssée les premiéres 
traces du scepticisme grec a l’égard des 
fables des dieux.’ But Homer seems to 
be definitely a critic of these stories, at least 
in those parts where he pokes fun at the 
gods. European folk-tales often poke fun 
at devils and ogres, sometimes at saints, but 
never at God or Jesus Christ; and the 
Homeric poems show signs of this mocking 
spirit. Homer’s criticism may well be implied 
in his silence as to such myths as that of 
Cronos. When we come to historical times, 
M. Decharme is more in his element. Here 
he deals separately with the Historians, the 
Poets, ‘ Philosophes, Sophistes, et impies’ 
(whom he unkindly groups together), Socra- 
tes, Plato, and Aristotle; he has chapters 
also on prosecutions for impiety (a good idea), 
and on the philosophical schools — the 
Academy, Epicurus, the Stoics, Pythagoras, 
with Euhemerism and realism. Lastly, « 
valuable account is given of Plutarch’s 
religious views. 

The chapters in which M. Decharme de- 
scribes the attitude of educated men towards 
the Greek pantheon deserve the study of all 
who wish to understand the ancients. It is 
not easy for the average Christian to see 
how such men could keep any faith in their 
national religion; yet they did. The 
patronizing air which was common in dis- 
cussing them thirty years ago is not so com- 
mon now ; but since Plato did not write a 
controversial treatise justifying the Greek re- 
ligion against any other, and since his views 
are not aggressively put forward, they may be 
missed. Plutarch on the other hand, who 
lived after religious controversy had begun, 
formulates his own views clearly enough ; 
but Plutarch is not generally studied. 
Those who are interested in the history of 
religious thought, and who are not biassed 
by prejudices, will welcome M. Decharme’s 
analysis. Along with it they would do well 
to examine Minucius Felix. There is no 
doubt, in my opinion, that Christianity 
triumphed not for intellectual reasons but 
for moral; that the determining factor was 
the loss of faith, not intellectual difticulties, 
in other words that the educated Greek 
could find comfort in his own religion in 
spite of its inconsistencies and absurdities. 
The Greek is much the same now as he 
was in Plato’s day: he has only changed 
the names of his gods. 

M. Decharme has chosen his subjects well. 
The man of keen intellect and moral correct- 
ness probably takes the same views on the 
whole in ancient Greece and modern Eng- 


land; and the chief types characteristic of 
ancient belief are fairly shown forth in the 
other chapters. We miss however both the 
Orphics and the Mithraists. Euhemerus 
is always with us; he even stands at the 
elbow of M. Decharme, as I have indicated 
above. 

The book is delightful to read, and makes 
one marvel why so few English writers can 
escape the taint of the halfpenny press. 
Are there such things in France as—but 
perhaps it is better to name no names. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE. 


Laconia.—At Thalamai on the W 
Coast the spring near the sanctuary of Ino, 
mentioned by Pausanias (iii. 26. 1), has pro- 
bably been identified. At Geronthrai a 
Bronze Age Settlement has been discovered, 
as well as a series of 6th-5th cent. marble 
sculptures of local work. At Angelona a 
Heroon has been excavated. Here were 
found an excellent marble relief of the 5th 
cent. representing a worshipper at an altar, 
a terracotta relief of an enthroned hero with 
kantharos and serpent, a bronze snake, 
and other objects.} 

Corinth.—During the past season the 
ground to the N. and E,. of the so-called 
spring of Glauké has been thoroughly exam- 
ined. Pottery fragments ranging in date 
from late Corinthian to terra sigillata have 
come to light. On the 8. slope of the Acro- 
polis the remains of the Asklepieion have 
been uncovered. 

S. RUSSIA. 


Kuban District.—Several tumuli have 
been explored, but the results as a whole are 
somewhat disappointing, most of the tombs 
having been previously rifled. The most note- 
worthy objects found are a bronze jug with 
a fine relief under the handle representing a 
male figure, and a bronze bowl with a reiicf 
of a youth wounded by an Erinnys and 
supported by a woman. The relief is fine 
Hellenistic work of the 3rd—2nd cent. B.c.! 


EGYPT. 


Elephantine.-—Several ancient houses of 
the poorer sort have been excavated. Of 
the finds, the most considerable are papyri. 
Especially noteworthy is a series of docu- 


1 Arch. Anz. 1906, part 2. 
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ments sealed with very fine seals of the 
Ptolemaic Period, representing a head of 
Medusa, Eros shooting with the bow, 
Artemis with torch, etc. Many household 
utensils and much late pottery—Roman and 
Coptic—have been found.! 

Alexandria.—At Tuch el Karamus in the 
Delta an important treasure of gold and 
silver objects has been found. These are 
now for the most part in the Cairo museum. 
They include an armlet, with richly decorat- 
ed clasp surmounted by a figure of Eros 
holding his chlamys in his hands, another 
armlet in the form of a serpent with the 
eyes set with precious stones and a large 
ruby on its head, and a third armlet ending 
in the forepart of two winged sphinxes. 
There are also a chain necklace ending in 
the heads of lion-gryphons, and two gold 
pectorals ending above in hawk-heads orna- 
mented with inlaid pearls, lapis lazuli, and 
turquoises. Several silver vessels were also 
found, the best of which is a silver-gilt 
rhyton ending in a gryphon’s head. The 
find can be approximately dated by the coins 
of Ptolemy I and II discovered with it. It 
cannot be later than the 2nd half of the 3rd 
cent. B.c.! 

N. AFRICA. 


Carthage.—The excavation of the theatre 
has led to the discovery of several statues, 
the most important being one of Aphrodite 
and Eros. On the hill of St. Monica a wall 
of amphorae has been discovered. They are 
stamped with inscriptions indicating the 
place of production and the name of the 
producer. Several Greek terracottas of the 
4th-3rd cent. B.c. have been found, including 
a woman wearing a kalathos and holding a 
large round fan, and another woman wear- 
ing a curious variety of Phrygian cap.! 

Dugga.—A large wind-rose has been dis- 
covered, marked for twelve winds. viz. Sep- 
tentrio, Aquilo, Euroaquilo, [Solanu]s, Eurus, 
Leuconotus, Auster, Libonotus, Africus, 
Favonius, Argestes, Circeus.! 


F. H. Marsa. 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 


Revue numismatique. Part 2, 1906. 

O. Vauvillé. ‘Monnaies gauloises de Suessions 
4 la légende Criciru.’ Many of these coins (bronze, 
silver, and gold) were found at Pommiers near 
Soissons (Noviodunum of the Suessiones). Criciru 


1 Arch. Anz. 1906, part 2. 
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is probably the name of the chieftain of the tribe, 
—Dieudonné. ‘Emése.’ Coins of Emisa (Homs) 
in Syria. An interesting summary of its coinage 
under Elagabalus and other Emperors. Lenormant 
published a bronze coin on which he read Dabe/ 
Malika, and which heassigned to one of the regal 
high-priests of this city. Dieudonné doubts the 
reading, and even the attribution to Emisa. Some 
coins, of the Antioch type, period of Caracalla, 
hitherto assigncd to Heliopolis, are, it is suggested, 
of Emisa. They have as mint-symbol a radiate 
head, the Sun-God.—J. De Foville ‘Trois mon- 
naies d’or romaines.’ One of these pieces—recent 
acquisitions of the French Collection—is an aureus 
of Allectus found in France, near Samer, south of 
tg, ag ag The coin is. of the London 
mint, ML, but the type of the rev. (Provid. Aug.) 
is new in gold and is not found in Mr. Webb’s 
recent monograph.—E. Babelon. ‘La trouvaille 
de Helleville (Manche) en 1780.’ An interesting 
account of a find, made long ago in Normandy, of 
gold medallions and rare gold coins of Constantine 
I. and his family. These pieces were acquired for 
the French Collection, but at the time of the great 
robbery in 1831 were melted down by the plun- 
derers, and shared the shocking fate of 2,000 other 
gold specimens of ancient currency, Babelon’s 
descriptions and photographs are taken from plaster 
casts of the originals which have been fortunately 
preserved. This paper includes some remarks (pp. 
183 f.) on the use of the nimbus on Roman coins ; 
on the employment of the gemmed diadem ; also, 
on large gold medallions (pp. 185 f.) given by the 
Emperors as presents to barbarian princes, and 
which have generally been found in places far from 
the chief cities of the Empire. 

Rivista italiana di numismatice. Part 2, 
1906. 


Contains several articles on Roman numismatics, 
among which may be mentioned the continuation 
of Haeberlin’s article on aes grave ; F. Gnecchi on 
the aurei of Probus and Gallienus inscribed 
UBIQUE PAX ; G. Pansa, ‘Le monete dei Peligni,’ 
on coins inscribed PALACNVS, etc. ; M. Piccione, 
‘Le due F dell’aureo di M. Antonio Figlio.’ 


Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. Vol. xxv. 
Part 4, 1906. 


G. F. Hill. ‘Nochmals das Stabkreuz.’ As to 
the ‘ staff’ held by Nike on coins of Alexander the 
Great, etc. This object has been usually called a 
trophy-stand, but Babelon has seen in it the sty/is 
(part of aship). Assmann has recently declared it 
to bea standard used on Phoenician ships. Mr. Hill 
agrees that the object is ‘of a nautical character,’ 
‘probably some kind of standard,’ but he shows 
that it does not closely resemble (as Assmann 
asserted) the standards found on Phoenician coins 
(Sidon, Aradus). The cruciform standard now in 
question resembles the object carried by Nike ona 
Panathenaic vase of B.c. 336, and ‘there can be no 
doubt that this form of standard was known in 
Greece at least as early as 336 B.c., whether it was 
of Phoenician origin or not.’—H. Dessau. ‘ Die 
Entstehung der Aeren von Gangra und Amasia.’ 
Year 1 of the era of Gangra (according to in- 
scriptions, etc.) begins in the autumn of 8.c. 6 and 
ends autumn of B.c. 5. The first year of the era of 
Amasia is supposed by Th. Reinach to be 1-2 a.p. 
The evidence of a coin of Caracalla is discussed by 
Dessau, who maintains (like Imhoof-Blumer) that 
the era began in B.c. 2. The eras of Sebastopolis 
(p. 379) and Sebastea (p. 342) are also referred to. 
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Numismatic Chronicle. Part 2, 1906. 

G. Macdonald. ‘ Roman medallions in the Hun- 
terian Collection.’ A descriptive account of the 
medallions (Hadrian to Valens) illustrated by four 
plates. At the end of each description are placed 
a couple of arrow-heads, novel, but not unimpor- 

taut appendages to a numismatic article, as they 
are intended to show the ‘direction in which obv. 
and rev. dies have lain during the process of 
striking.’ I may add that Mr. “Macdonald has a 
paper on this subject of the direction of dies in the 
forthcoming volume of essays written in honour of 





B. V. Head.—P. H. Webb. The Coinage of 
Allectus.’ A much more complete list of the coins 
than any previously published. ‘ Allectus coined 
some 18 varieties of gold coinage and a large 
amount of bronze, but notrue silver.’ On p. 137 
an explanation of the mint-letters is attempted, ¢.9. 
M.S.C = Moneta Signata Camulodunensis (Col- 
chester mint); M.L. = Moneta’ Londinensis ; 
S.P. = Signata prima officina. For the further 
discussion of these difficult points, Mr. Webb’s cata- 
logue will provide useful material. 
Warwick WRoTH. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 30. 1906. No. 1. 

Graeco-Egyptian deeds of divorce, Jean Lesquier. 
The papyri, which are studied in detail, are formal 
business documents: they do not throw any light 
upon the grounds for divorce in Greek Egypt. 7'he 
law of the antepenultimate foot in the text of Terence, 
Georges Ramain. The law posited for Plautus (see 
C.R. p. 382) is maintained for Terence, and infrac- 
tions of it considered. The Lucian Lexicon, Pierre 
Bourdreaux. The inaccuracies of Bachmann’s ac- 
count of this in his Anecdota Graeca are exposed 
in detail. On some passages of Cicero's Letters to 
Atticus (Books 9 and 12), Max Bonnet. Emenda- 
tions of 9. 10. 7, 12. 3. i 12, 11, 82 38. J, 1226. 2, 
12. 40. 2, 12. 45.2. On Juvenal 1. 105, the same. 
Quadringenta refers to the equestrian fortune. 
Rutiliana, J. Vessoresa and P. Dimoff. I. Ru- 
tilius was probably born at or near Narbonne. 
II. The date of his journey was 417 a.p. (=1169 
of Rome by the reckoning of Cato). Bulletin 
bibliographique. 


No. 2. 

History of the Greck Language and Literature. 
Introduction, U. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff. 
Translation of the beginning of Die gricchische 
Litteratur und Sprache by Mme. J. Weil. The 
text of Q. Curtius and metrical prose, René Pichon. 
Numerous passages are cited. For a historian C. 
keeps curiously close to the rules of metrical prose. 
The Bixn éovAns in Attic Law, R. Dareste. Con- 
sidered with special reference to Plautus Rud. 859. 
Hirtius B.G. 8. 4.1, L. Havet. For tot read tota. 
Aetna, Georges Ram: iin, Emendations of 65 leg. 
‘stant utrimque truces,’ 119, 395. Facsimile of an 
inscription from the Pirae us. Tertullian de Idolo- 
latria 8, Aug. Audollent. Meilichides’ Delian ac- 
counts, A. Dieudonné. Transcript, with facsimile 
and comments, of an inscription in the ‘Cabinet 
les Médailles’ (No. LXII in Homolle’s catalogue of 
inscriptions in Archives de Pintendance sacrée a 
Délos). The Commentariolum in Artem Eutycii of 
Sedulius Scottus, M. Roger. On the authenticity of 
two poems of Fortunatus de excidio Thuringiae and 
nme ad Artachin, wrongly attributed to St. Rade- 

gund, E. Rey. Orphica rep) Ai@wy, v. 227 (Abel), 

-E. Ruelle. Read Tov 3¢ for Ziv 6é. Te rtullian 
or wrorem, 1. 4, R. de Labriolle. Pomponius 
= la 3. 52, L. Havet. An archaic inscription of 
Cumae, B. “ Haussoullier. Bulletin bibliographique. 
R vue ce s Re vues, 


No. 3. 

Fragments of an unknown Greek philosopher or 
rhetorician, J. Bidez. A mutilated papyrus, No. 
CCLXXV of the British Museum, is published and 
restored. Phaedrus 3. 4. 6-7, L. Havet. For et—e/ 
read ut—ita. Studies on Terence’s Eunuchus, the 
same. Thirty-four pages of criticisms on the text 
of the first 300 lines. A commonplace of the Second 
Sophistic, Louis Méridier. Lucian ‘Pntépwy didacKa- 
Aos § 18 is a fling at the Panathenaica of Aelius 
Aristides. Horace and Tibullus, A. Cartault. Hor. 
Ep. 1. 4 (referred, like Carm. 1. 33, to Tibullus) is 
interpreted to mean: ‘ Have you gone into retreat 
to write poor epics like those of Cassius Parmensis ’ 
Better obey the natural promptings of your heart 
and return to a life of pleasure.’ In the last line 
ridere is used in the sense of ‘s’amuser.’ Specula- 
tions on Tibullus iv. 13 conclude the paper. he 
works of Petilianus, Donatist bishop of Constantina, 
Paul Monceaux. The text of the letter ‘ad pres- 
byteros et diaconos Donatistas adversus Catho- 
licam’ is put together from the polemic in St. 
Augustine. Bulletin bibliographique. Revue des 
Revues. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1906. 

July. G. Macdonald, Catalogue of Greel 
coins in the Hunterian Collection. III. Further Asia, 
Northern Africa, Western Greece (H. v. Fritze). 
Fr. Seiler, Griechische Fahrten und Wanderunge: 
(O. Weissenfels), favourable. Th. Mommsen, 
Gesammelte Schriften. Juristische Schriften, 
2. Band (EK. Kornemann). W. Wigner, Rom. 
Geschichte der riimischen Volkes und seiner Kultur. 
8. Aufl. von O. E. Schmidt (R. Oehler). Der illus- 
trierte lateinische Aesop in der Handschrift des 
Ademar. Introduction and description by G. 
Thiele. Codices graeci et latini photographice 
depicti, Suppl. III. (H. Draheim). 

ll July. J.-H. Breasted, Ancient records of 
Egypt. Historical documents edited and translated 
with commentary. I. The first to the seventeenth 
dynasties (A. Wiedemann), favourable. O. Weis- 
senfels, Aristoteles’ Lehre vom Staat (O. Doring). 
A. Bloch, Le praefectus fabrum (Fr. Frihlich). 
‘A great advance on Maué’s work of 1887 on this 
subject.” Nigelsbach, Lateinische Stilistik. 9. Aufl. 
von Iw. Miiller (C. John). 

18 July. O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte. 3. Aufl. I. Zur Geschichte und 


Methode der linguistisch-historischen Fors hung 
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Sophoclis Antigone, denuo 
recen. F. H. M. Blaydes (H. G.). ‘Goes further 
in conjecture than can be approved.’ Der Ober- 
germanisch-Raetische Limes des Rimerreiches. Lief. 
xi-xxvi (M. Ihm). Florilegium patristicum, dig. 
G. Rauschen. IV. Tertulliani liber de praescrip- 
tione haereticorum (accedunt S. Irenae: adversus 
haereses III, 3-4). V. Vincentit Lerinensis commo- 
nitoria (J. Draeseke), very favourable. 

25 July. G. Macdonald, Coin types, their origin 
and development (H. v. Fritze). ‘Good, but not 
always convincing.’ H. Brunn, Kleine Schriften, 
gesam. von H. Bulle und H. Brunn. Il. Zur 
griechischen Kunstgeschichte (A. Korte), favourable. 
Die hellenische Kultur, darg. von Fr. Baumgarten, 
Fr. Poland, R. Wagner (O. Weissenfels), favour- 
able. W. v. Christ, Griechische Nachrichten iiber 
Italien (Fr. Matthias). K. Lehmann, Die 
Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien (Fr. Reuss). 
‘ The claim here made to have settled the route of 
Hannibal cannot be sustained.’ W. Bauer, Die 
Verfasser—und Zeitfrage des Dialogus de oratoribus 
(G. Worpel). E. Bacha, Le} génie de Tacite, la 
création des Annales (F. Gustafsson), unfavourable. 
H. Kleingiinther, Quaestiones in Astronomicon 
libros qui sub Manilit nomine feruntur pertinentes. 
(Breiter), very favourable. G. Harendza, De 
oratorio genere dicendi, quo Hieronymus in 
epistulis usus sit (C. Weymann), favourable. 

8 Aug. Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wort- 
erbuch (F. Solmsen), very favourable. FE. v. 
Mach, Handbook: of Greek and Roman Sculpture 
(Th. Schreiber), favourable. Horatius, erkl. von 
A. Kiessling. II. Satiren. 3. Aufl. von R. Heinze 
(O. Weissenfels). 

15 Aug. M. Moore, 
in the light of modern excavation (QO. 
favourable. J. Sitzler, Hin dsthetischer Kom- 
mentar zu Homers Odyssee. 2. Aufl. (Chr. 
Harder). M. Boas, De epigrammatis Simonideis. 
I. Commentatio critica de epiyrammatum traditione 
(L. Weber), favourable. J. Dietze, Komposition 
und Quellenbenutzung in Ovids Metamorphosen 
(K. P. Schulze). ‘Rather incomplete.’ J. 
Samuelsson, Studia in Valerium Flaccum. IL. 
(R. Helm). H. Gummerus, Der rémische Guts- 
betrieb als wirtschaftlicher Organismus nach den 
Werken des Cato, Varro und Columella (B. Kiibler). 
K. Zangemeister, 7'heodor Mommsen als Schrift- 
steller. Hin Verzeichnis seiner Schriften. Continued 
by E. Jacobs (E. Kornemann). 

29. Aug. R.Encken. Beitrdge zur Hinfiihrung 
in die Geschichte der Philosophie (O. Weissenfels). 
Hitzig, Die Bedeutung des altgriechischen Rechtes 
fiir die vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft (J. Pfatt), 
very favourable. Aristophanis Pax, ed. J. van 
Leeuwen (J. Wagner). A. Riiegg, Beitriige zur 
Erforschung der Quellenverhdltnisse in der Alexan- 
dergeschichte des Curtius (Fr. Reuss), unfavourable. 
H. Kriiger, Kurze Anleitung zur Erlernung des 
Neugriechischen fiir solche, welche Altyriechisch 
kénnen (G. Wartenberg). favourable. 

5. Sept. Ph. Champault, Phéniciens et Grecs en 
Italie @aprés 0? Odyssée (Chr. Harder), unfavour- 
able. H. Jordan, Der Erzdhlungstil in den Kamp/f- 
scenen der Ilias (Chr. Harder), favourable. A. 
Castiglioni, De nonnullis Arriani anabaseos locis 
disputatio (Fr. Reuss). B. Niese, Grundriss der 
romischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde. 3. Aufl. 
(E. Kornemann). C. Bretschneider, (Quo ordine 
ediderit Tacitus singulas Annalium partes (Ed. 
Wolff), favourable. H. Joachim, Geschichte der 


(O. Weise), favourable. 


‘arthage of the Phoenicians 
Meltzer), 


rémischen Literatur. 3. Aufl. (O. Weissenfels). 
T. Zanghieri, Studi su Bacchilide (J. 
The 


12. Sept. 
Nitzler), favourable on the whole. Sophocles. 
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Philoctetes, with a commentary abridged from the 
larger edition of Sir R. Jebb by E. S. Shuckburgh 
(H. Steinberg), favourable. Anonymer Kommentar 
zu Platons Theaetet (Papyrus 9782) nebst drei Bruch- 
stiicken philosophischen Inhalts unter Mitwirkung 
von J. L Heiberg bearb. von H. Diels und W. 
Schubart [Berliner Klassikertexte II.] (F. Jacoby). 
E. Schwartz, Christliche und jiidische Ostertafeln 
(F. K. Ginzel). M. Schanz, Geschichte der rim- 
ischen Litteratur. III. Die Zeit von Hadrian 117 
bis auf Constantin 324, 2. Aufl. (Fr. Harder), very 
favourable. R. Preiswerk, De inventione orationum 
Ciceronianarum (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. 

19. Sept. H. Schultz, De elocutionis Pindaricae 
colore epico (J. Sitzler), favourable, ‘ but the title 
is too wide.’ A. Furtwiingler, Die Aegineten in 
der Glyptothek Kénig Ludwigs I, nach den Result- 
aten der neuen bayerischen Ausgrabung (C. Wat- 
zinger). M. V. Groote, Die Hntstehung des ion- 
ischen Kapitells und seine Bedeutung fiir die griech- 
ische Baukunst, unfavourable. R. Maisch, Griech- 
ische Altertumskunde, neu bearb. von Fr. Pohl- 
hammer, 3. Aufl. (Schneider). F. Knoke, Begrij 
der Tragédie nach Aristoteles (Chr. Muff), favour- 
able. P. H. Edwards, The poetic element in th 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, I. (O. Weissenfels), 
favourable. J. P. Waltzing, Studia Minuciana 
(Boenig), ‘Goes too far from the MS.’ Th. Gsell 
Fels, Rom und die Campagna, 6. Aufl. (H. Belling). 

26. Sept. P. Menge, De poetarwm scaenicorum 
graecorum sermone observationes selectae (H. G.), 
favourable. W. Gemoll, Bemerkungen zu Xeno- 
phons Anabasis. V. (Fr. Reuss). W. A. Merrill, 
On the influence of Lucretius on Horace (0. 
Weissenfels), favourable. Suetonii, De Vita 
Caesarum libri VIII., rec. L. Preud’homme (Th. 
Stangl), ‘A great advance on Roth’s edition.’ 
G. W. Botsford, On the Distinction between Comitiu 
and Concilium (E. Wolff), unfavourable. Ch. 
Diehl, Figures Byzantines (G. Wartenberg), favour- 
able. G. N. Hatzidakis, Die Sprachfrage in Griech- 
enland (G. Wartenberg). 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol 
lxi. 2. 1906. 

F. Marx, De Sicili cantilena. Inscription in Jan., 
suppl. ad mus. script. Graec. p. 38 explained. W. 
Vollgraff, AABPYS. Lists of local names in Aafp(v), 
Aaup(v), Aap(v), Aas, Aau, Aaru, Aat. The author 
believes that all (or most) are connected with the 
name of the pre-Hellenic god worshipped at La- 
branda and given the emblem of the double axe. 
Cp. Etruscan names in Lar, etc. E. Norden, D: 
witis Vergilianis. The interpolations of the 2nd Berne 
MS. belong to the Renaissance. The ‘Servian 
life is an abridgement of the genuine work of 
Servius. The Probus life is a forgery—the only 
statement not found elsewhere, that as to the 
distance of Andes from Mantua, is incorrect. R. 
Meier, De Pseudo-Heronianis. M. Pokrowskij, 
Zur lateinischen Etymologie und Wortbildungslehre. 
Actutum, celeber, haruspex, Fontinalia, Frutinal, 
uiduertas, ignosco, serenus. W. Bannier, Zu dé 
attischen Rechnungsurkunden des 5. Jahrhunderts. 
The older documents arranged for the whole year, 
the later ones for prytanies. The change began 
between Ol. 89° and 90%. P. Cauer, Zu Abgrenzung 
und Verbindung der Theile in Horazens Ars Poetica. 
A. v. Mess, Untersuchungen iiber die Arbeitsweise 
Diodors. Examination of Books 11-15 (mainly 
based on Ephoros). A. Elter, Hine Elegie des 
Tibull. I. 3. ll. 53 sqq. are addressed to Messalla, 
quod si meaning ‘ if then,’ where.‘ then’ refers to the 
general probability of death implied in ll. 1-8 and 
partly resumed in the preceding couplets. E. 
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Hefermehl, Menekrates von Nysa und Die Schrift 
vom Erhabenen. The Alexandrian Ammonius is 
discussed, and Menecrates assumed to be the 
authority for the section dealing with differences 
between Iliad and Odyssey. An appendix deals 
with Porphyrion’s teacher Apollonius. Miscellen : 
F. Reuss, Megasthenes. A fresh point in favour 
of his birth in Asia Minor ; G. Némethy, Ad Ouid. 
A.A. iii. 783. Phylleia mater =Thessala bacchans ; 
P. Menge, Zu Caesar B.G. 7, 35,4. Defends the 
old conjecture carptis; F. Buecheler, NEOYH®ON. 
Interpretation of Suet. Ner. 39; F. B., Deferebant 
yrandioribus ; K. Tittel, Noch einmal die Pigna. 


Vol. Ixi. 3. 1906. 

A. Roemer, Hinige Interpolationen der Odyssee 
und Aristarch, J. E. Kirchner, Beitrdge zur 
attischen Epigraphik. 1. Priests of Asclepius. 2. 
Potamii Deirodiotae. F. Riihl. Herakleides von 
Mylasa. His manceuvre described by Sosylus must 
have been practised against the Phoenicians, off C. 
Artemisium in Caria, not at the celebrated battle 
against the Persians. A. v. Mess, Untersuch. diber 
Ephoros, Traces his use of Ctesias in combination 
with (1) Xenophon (2) Herodotus as main author- 
ities. F. Reuss, Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des 
Grossen. Rejects Petersen’s view of the médos in 
favour of Six’s, except that R. thinks the freedom 
of movement may have extended to the hind wheels, 
not merely to the pole and front wheels. G. Cronert, 
Lectiones Epicureae. H. Raeder, Ucher die Echtheit 
der platonischen Briefe. If genuine, their date 
would fall in the years 366-352. An exam. from 
the point of view of hiatus and vocabulary reveals 
many points of agreement with just those dialogues 
which are generally regarded as later ones—Laws, 
Sophist, Politicus, Timaeus, Philebus. Miscedlen : 
F. B., AKPONTXA (probably from évvt, and has 
to do with practice of athletes for breaking in 
bulls); F. Riihl, Die Zettansdtze fiir Hellanikos ; 
A. Korte, Anaximenes von Lampsakos als Alex- 
anderhistoriker. Didymos cites from 7 0’ Trav epi 
*AAétavdpor, but there are difficulties in the way of 
believing that An. devoted 9 books to that king. 
We know he dealt with the history of Philip, 
and the last book quoted from the work is the 8th : 
possibly the Alexander books were numbered as if 
they were continuations of the work. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. Vol. xvii. 5. 1906. 

G. Finsler, Das homerische Kénigtum. 1. Ban- 
quets. 2. The King in the Odyssey. The Iliad 
reveals the existence of banquets (1) given by the 
King, (2) shared by the éraipo: in common. In 
Hom. A. 185 the invitation to the banquets is no 
part of the royal yépas, only recognition of mem- 
bership of the aristocracy. The poet of the Odyssey 
depicts the political conditions of his time from the 
standpoint of the ruling class, and the picture is of 
an aristocratic state quite different from that 
represented in the Iliad. G. Kettner, Der Mono- 
loy Marfas in Schillers Demetrius. R. M. Meyer, 
Kriterien der Aneignung. Anzeigen und Mitteilung- 
en: Der rim. Limes in Oesterreich v., vi. reviewed 
by W. Ruge. 


Vol. xvii. 6. 1906. 

G. Finsler, Das homerische Kénigtum. (contd.) 3. 
Asia Minorand Athens. 4. The King in the liad. 
Investigation reveals in Aeolia, Ionia, and Athens a 
ruling house, whose membersrule by grace of nobility 
and bear, as being supreme in religious matters, the 
old title of king, until (as at Miletus and Athens) 
their office ceases to be hereditary and life-long, 
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and the priestly powers, together with the title 
of king, pass into the hands of another person. 
There is no historical trace of the existence of 
real monarchy in these regions. In the Jliad asa 
whole, owing to its subject-matter, the traditions 
of the past mingle more freely than in the Odyssey 
with the conditions of the days in which the poem 
was completed. G. Wolf, Die Kirchenpolitik 
Herzog Georgs von Sachsen. K. Reuschel, Cha- 
missos Balladendichtung. Anzeigen und Mitteiluny- 
en: A. Furtwangler’s Die Aegineten der Glyptothek 
Konig Ludwigs I. reviewed by J. I. 

Vol. xvii. 7. 1906. 

W. Wilcken, Hellenen und Barbaren. Relations 
between Greece and the East. ‘The more we learn 
about the old Oriental nations the more respect we 
feel for their achievements, but we are also the 
clearer as regards the limits and directions of their 
talent, and, to my mind, the Greeks come propor- 
tionately nearer to us.’ F. Kuntze, Der Haupt- 
mann von Kapernaum und die alten Bibelinterpreten. 
A. Diring, Schillers Stellung zum Lebensproblem. FE. 
Stemplinger, Parodien zur Lyrik des Horaz. Imi- 
tations and parodies in the strict sense. Anzeigen 
und Mitteilungen: Brunn-Bruckmann’s Denkméler 
griech. und rim. Skulptur (parts CX-CXIX) re- 
viewed favourably by E. Petersen (with a good 
summary of the contents). 

Vol. xvii. 8. 1906. 

T. Zielinski, Der antike Logos in der modernen 
Welt. Appreciative, though critical, notice of Dic 
griech, und lat. Literatur und Sprache. Thinks that 
the relation of the subject to modern culture is 
hardly so full as might be expected in view of the 
fact that the book is one of the volumes of Di 
Kultur der Gegenwart. F. Studniczka, Die beiden 
Fassungen der Tyrannenmérdergruppe. Attempts, 
with help of a recently published oenochoe, to shew 
against Hauser that Critius and Nesiotes followed 
closely the work of Antenor, the later age appear- 
ing only in some finer points, such as the treatment 
of Harmodius’ sword-arm. A. Miiller, Die Straf- 
justiz im rém. Heere. I. Punishments. II. Offences 
and their punishments. The soldiers largely at the 
mercy of their officers. A. Werminghoff, Die 
Briefe Dantes aus der Zeit von Heinrichs VII 
Romzug. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen. J. Oeri, 
Hellenisches in der Mediceerkapelle interprets the 
reclining figures in the light of Plato’s Phaedo : 
Crepusculo and Aurora represent Sterben and 
Wiederaufleben, Notte and Giorno Death and Life ; 
H. Brunn’s Kleine Schriften 3. Bde, noticed by ¥. 
Petersen ; Ad. Schulten’s Numantia, noticed by E. 
Lammert. ‘Appian’s account of topography so 
accurate as to point to a good source, namely 
Polybius. Excavation necessary, and likely to be 
as productive as at Alesia.’ 


Archiv fur lat. Lexicographie und Gramma- 
tik. xv. 1. 1906. 

K. Brugmann, Senex, iuvenis. E. Wolfflin, Dic 
Sprache des Claud. Quadrigarius. Not much more 
archaic than was to be expected in Sulla’s time, 
adopted poetic diction freely, extended the use of 
the abl. abs. H. Peter, Zur Teatesgeschichte der 
Scriptores hist. Aug. Patzig’s attempt to find a 
tradition independent of P a failure. F. Vollmer, 
Lexicalisches aus Horaz. F. Skutsch, Zur Jat. 
Syntax. The adjective uetus ; wictricia arma, ete.; 
nom. for voc.; partitive gen. depending on such 
advbs. as adfatim, laryiter; foras, foris réfert = 
res fert, the use of tud, etc. being due to mistaken be- 
lief of the Romans that the first syllable was the abl. 
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O. Hey, Aus dem Kaiserlichen Kanzleistil. E. W., 
Fatidicus. M. Thm, Die Apicius-Excerpte im cod. 
Salmas. Text,commentary. T. Birt, Hiniges was 
uns die Handschriften lehren. Esp. et-quis and a 
dative form quo in e.g. Varro, Cicero. F. Marx, 
Fefellitus sum. Perpertum fuisset in a papyrus, 
pepercitum fuerit in Lucifer. R. Heinze, Suppli- 
cium. In Plautus means the fine paid to an 
injured party voluntarily and after negotiation 
with him by the wrong-doer. So in sacral matters 
the offering to offended heaven. E. Hauler, 
Lepturgus, chirurgus u. d. bei Fronto. W. Otto 
Mania und Lares. M. Pokrowskij, Zum Thesaurus 
gloss. emend. E. Lommatzsch, Zur lat. Orthogra- 
phie. El for Lin Inscriptionsof the Empire. Idem, Zu 
Carm. Epigr.2. Notes the spelling AASTUTIEIS. 
A. Brinkmann, Simpuuium—simpulum. The latter 
a mere Ms. corruption. Miscel/len: W. M. Lind- 
say, Hercules, 5. Dekl.; F. Skutsch, Persona ; 
A. Becker, Zur Aussprache des C. Literatur: 
Schlossman’s Persona und MIPOSQMON in Recht 
und in christlichen Dogma, A. Souter’s Study of 
Ambrosiaster. 
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xxxiv. 3. 1906. 

8S. A. Naber, Ad Callimachum. Conjectures, 
P. H. D., Cicero. Gloss contained in Verr. iv. 55. 
P. H. Damsté, Ad lib. de bello Africano. Conject- 
ures. v. L., Ad Hom. X 126 sqq. Puella audaciam 
uirilem uerita e tuto loco, eminus cum eo verba 
serit: mihi comminus adloquendus est qui in me 
inruit. J. v. Leeuwen, Homerica (from last part). 
27. De heroum Homericorum curribus bellicis. 28, 
De thoracis in carm. Hom. usu. 29. De Thetide 
Pelei uxore. 30. De nomine Achillis. 31. De 
Iunone Troianis infesta. Id., Ad Terent. Eunuch. 
iii. 5.40. In imbrem for in hominem. J. J. Hart- 
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